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ART. L—TEA, ITS CULTURE AND COMMERCE. 





Some years ago much interest was manifested at the South 
in regard to the proposed introduction of Tea as one of our 
staple commodities, and several articles appeared in the pages 
of this Review, from the pen of Mr. Bonynge, together with an 
account of certain experiments in South Carolina, made under 
the auspices of Dr. Junius Smith. The interes#seemed for a 
time to die away, but a recent attempt has been made to re- 
vive it by the introduction of tea-plants from China, and by 
the establishment of a nursery in conneetion with the public 
gardens at Washington, for the propagation and dissemination 
of these plants. 

Regretting as we do that it has fallen into such unfortunate 
hands (for what other than ridiculous pretension and clumsy 
performance has yet characterized the action of that miserable 
excrescence which has been suffered to grow up under the 
denomination of the ‘ Agricultural Branch of the Patent Office ?” 
and which, thank Heaven! is being curtailed just now of some 
of its proportions), we are still disposed to think that the sub- 
ject of the tea-plant—its culture and its commerce—is one 
having much value to the people of the South, and is well 
entitled to the attention of our agricultural sucieties. 

‘To understand the commercial importance of tea, it may be 
stated that about 60,000 tons of British shipping alone are 
employed by it, and about 10,000 tons of American shipping, 

In every part of the world, tea, or some similar dietetic 
beverage, is in common ase. Among these similar beverages 
may be named the Paraguay tea, which is described in a re- 
cent number of the Review in an article on Brazil. Accord- 
ing to Liebig, the action of tea upon the human system is 
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highly beneficial, and it is supposed to contribute directly to 
the formation of bile. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the number of actual 
varieties of the East India teas, but the quality of the tea 
depends much upon the season when the leaves are picked, the 
mode in which it is prepared, as well as the district in which 
it grows. The green teas include Twankay, Young Hyson, 
Hyson, Gunpowder and Imperial; while the black comprise 
Bohea, Congou, Souchong, Oolong, and Pekoe. 

The introduction of tea into England was effected by the 
East India Company in 1664, and in 1678 the whole import 
was but 4,713 lbs. By the middle of the next century it had 
reached 730,000 lbs., and a century later, 1852, 66,000,000 
lbs., which paid into the national treasury nearly $30,000,000. 
Five sixths of this whole import was consumed at home. 
The black tea exceeded the green as six to one. On the 
authority of Mr. Montgomery Martin, it appears that the total 
consumption of Chinese tea throughout the world was, in 1847, 
about 72,000,000 tons, of which the English consumed twice 
as much as all other nations together, except China and Japan. 
He gave the 


United States of America.................--- 7,000,000 Jbs. 
I aaa ha cd a ened iene 6 p,6ty ack 10,000,000 « 
Feemce and Colomiegi ii os... .scs..scccccsnce 500,000 “« 
bE ERP ES rr 2 1,000,000 « 
Cems CaS i aailes sos o.dc diss oolcnbicesece 500,000 « 
Spain and Portugal.,.........---.++eeeeeees 100,000 «“ 
SU EE os pas cad aceeccccdces was 50,000 * 
la, cen diwhcedesevese os cab 500,000 “ 


The actual consumption at the present moment cannot fall 
far short of 100,000,000 Ibs. 

The average cost. of tea in China on shipboard is twenty cents 
per pound, and it is only by adulteration that such a price can be 
admitted, so great are the expenses of transportation and the 
cost of fuel, and so primitive is the machinery used. In 
America it is thought much greater economy could be prac- 
tised. The Russian teas, brought by caravans, are the most 
expensive and the best teas that are used in Europe, and the 
Chinese themselves pay seven dollars a pound for the Yon- 
pouchong tea. It is a fancy article which has no export value. 
The most expensive teas are purchased by the wealthier Rus- 
sian families, but the finest never leave China, being bought 
up by the Mandarins. Among the high-scented teas are vari- 
ous caper teas, flavored with cloranthus flowers and the buds 
of some species of plants belonging to the orange tribe. The 
long Souchong are chiefly purchased for the American markets, 
The Oolong tea is the favorite drink in Calcutta, though less 
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prized in England, its delicate flavor being injured by the 
length of the voyage. For delicacy it is said that no teas 
approach those usually called Mandarin teas, which, being 
slightly fired and rather damp when in the fittest state for use, 
will bear neither transport nor keeping. ‘They are in great 
demand among the Chinese, and average five dollars per pound 
in the native market. 

The total consumption of tea in China is estimated at 4 lbs. 
per head, which would make the whole production of the arti- 
cle in the empire about 1,500,000,000 lbs.; including all that 
is sent abroad, with the exception of an unascertained amount 
to the neighboring East Indian countries. 

A person taking tea once a day, it is said, will consume 74 
Ibs. per annum. 

There is a singular article of tea in use throughout Central 
Asia, among the Mongols, Tartars, &c., which is called the 
Brick Tea of Thibet, and is formed of the refuse tea-leaves 
and sweepings of the granaries, damped and pressed into a 
mould with a littie bullock’s blood. The finer parts are 
packed in papers, and the coarser in sheep-skin. It is churned 
with milk, salt, butter, and boiling water, after the fashion of 





a soup. 
The import of tea into the United States was in 
1821.— 4,975,646 Ibs., valued at......... ..... $1,322,636 
BAUR ONT... ose ocameeanns 1,418,037 
1SSE.—-14 418,573 4 ncee cupigenves 4,522,806 
1840.—30,006,505 4 bi. saee newness 5,427,010 
B060.— 100A MET gn, cvagevseuved 6.217,111 
1855.— a ee Pa 6,806,463 
1057.—20,996,641 se seweoeevscsed 5,757,860 


In the year 1857, the total export of tea from the United 
States to all countries was 3,867,479 lbs., valued at 
$1,430,212. 

About one third of the tea imported into the United States 
is black and the remainder green, thus reversing the order in 
Great Britain, where the value of the black tea is much 
better understood. 

The tea districts of China extend from 27° to 31° of 
north latitude, and in Japan it is cultivated as far north as 45°, 
and succeeds best on the side of mountains, among sandstone 
and granite. Its culture has extended to other quarters. The 
Kast India Company introduced it successfully in Upper Assam. 
It is grown extensively in Mauritius, and has been commenced 
at St. Helena and the Cape Colony. It has been successful in 
the island of Madeira at an elevation of 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. In Java the Dutch have devoted great atten- 
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tion to tea, and their extensive plantations are in the best order. 
Japan produces black and green teas. A few years ago the 
cultivation was attempted in Ceylon. In Brazil Chinese tea 
is cultivated largely, but not profitably. In South Carolina 
the experiments so far have been unsuccessful, though made 
on a large scale. In California almost all circumstances favor 
the extensive growth of the plant. 

Mr. Fortune, who travelled a long time in the East, and was 
employed by the India Company to introduce proper plants 
and superintend the culture of them, which was proposed in 
their possessions, has published some interesting details upon 
the subject. We extract the following : 


“There are few subjects connected with the vegetable kingdom which have 
attracted such a large share of public notice as the tea-plant of China Its 
cultivation on the Chinese hills, the particular species or variety which produces 
the black and green teas of commerce, and the method of preparing the leaves, 
have always been objects of peculiar interest. The jealousy of the Chinese 
government in former times, prevented foreigners from visiting any of the dis- 
tricts where the tea is cultivated ; and the information derived from the Chinese 
merchants, even scanty as it was, was not to be depended upon. And hence 
we find our English authors contradicting each other ; some asserting that the 
black and green teas are produced by the same variety, and that the difference 
in color is the result of a different mode of preparation ; while others say that 
the black teas are produced from the plant called by botanists Thea Bohea, and 
the green from Thea viridis both of which we have had for many years in our 
gardens in England. During my travels in China since the last war, | have. 
had frequent opportunities of inspecting some extensive tea districts in the black 
and green tea countries of Canton, Fokien, and Chekiang ; the result of these, 
observations is now laid before the reader. It will prove that even those who 
have had the best means of jadging have been deceived, and that the = 
part of the black and green teas which are brought yearly from China to Europe 
and America are obtained from the same species or variety, namely, from the 
Thea viridis. Dried specimens of this plant were prepared in the districts I 
have named, by myself, and are now in the herbarium of the Horticultural 
Society of London, so that there can be no longer any doubt upon the subject. 
In various parts of the Canton provinces where I have had an opportunity of 
seeing tea cultivated, the species proved to be the Thea Bohea, or what is cou- 
monly ealled the black tea-plant. In the green tea districts of the north—I 
allude more particularly to the province of Chekiang—I never met with a 
single plant of this species, which is so common in the fields and gardens near 
Canton. All the plants in the green tea country near Ningpo, on the islands ot 
the Chusan Archipelago, and in every part of the province which I have had 
an opportunity of visiting, proved, without an exception, to be the Thea viridis. 
Two hundred miles farther to the northwest, in the province of Kiang-nan, and 
only a short distance from the tea hills in that quarter, [ also found in gardens 
the same species of tea. ‘Thus far my actual observations exactly verified the 
opinions I had formed on the subject before I left England, viz.: that the black 
teas were prepared from the Thea Bohea, and the green from the Thea viridis. 
When I left the north, on my way to the city of Foo-chow-foo, on the river Min, 
in the province Fokien, ] had no doubt that I should find the tea hills there 
covered with the other species, Thea Bohea, from which we generally suppose 
the black teas are made; and this was the more likely to be the case as this 
species actually derives its specific name from the Bohea hills in this province. 
Great was my surprise to find all the plants on the tea hills near Foo-chow 
exactly the same as those in the green tea districts of the north. Here were, 
then, green tea plantations on the black tea hills, and not a single plant of the 
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Thea Bohea to be seen. Moreover, at the time of my visit, the natives were 
busily employed in the manufacture of black teas. Although the specific differ- 
ences of the tea-plant were well known to me, I was so much surprised, and I 
may add amused, at this discovery, that I procured a set of specimens for the herba- 
rium, and also dug upa living plant, which I took northward to Chekiang. On 
comparing it with those which grew onthe green tea hilis, no difference what- 
ever was observed. It appears, therefore, that the black and green teas of the 
northern districts of China (those districts in which the greater part of the teas 
for the foreign market are made) are both produced from the same variety, and 
that that variety is the Thea viridis, or what is commonly called green tea 
plant On the other hand, those black and green teas which are manufactured 
in considerable quantities in the vicinity of Canton, are obtained from the Thea 
Bohea, or black tea. In the green tea districts of Chekiang, near Ningpo, the first 
crop of leaves is generally gathered about the middle of April. This consists of 
the young leaf buds just as they begin to unfold, and forms a fine and delicate 
kind of young hyson, which is held in high estimation by the natives, and is 
generally sent about in small quantities as presents to their friends. It is a 
scarce and expensive article, and the picking off the leaves in such a young state 
does considerable injury to the tea plantation. The summer rains, however, 
which fall copiously about this season, moisten the earth and air; and if the 
plants are young and vigorous, they soon push out fresh leaves. In a fortnight 
or three weeks from the time of the first picking, the shrubs are again covered 
with fresh leaves, and are ready for the second gathering, which is the most im- 
portant of the season. The third and last gathering, which takes place as soon 
as new leaves are formed, produces a very inferior kind of tea, which is rarely 
sent out of the district. The mode of gathering and preparing the leaves of the 
tea-plant is very simple. We have been so long accustomed to magnify and 
mystify everything relating to the Chinese, thatin all their arts and manufactures 
we expect to find some peculiar practice, when the fact is, that many operations 
in China are more simple in their character than in most parts of the world. 
To nghtly understand the process of rolling and drying the leaves, which I am 
about to describe, it must be borne in mind that the grand object is to expel the 
moisture, and at the same time to retain as much as possible of the aromatic and 
other desirable secretions of the species. The system adopted to attain this 
end is as simple as itis efficacious. In the harvest seasons, the natives are seen 
in little family groups on the side of every hill, when the weather is dry, engaged 
in gathering tea-leaves. They do not seem so particular as I imagined they 
would have been in this operation, but strip the leaves off rapidly and promiscu- 
ously, and throw them all into round baskets, made for the purpose out of split 
bamboo or ratan. In the beginning of May, when the principal gathering takes 
place, the young seed-vessels are about as large as peas. These are also stripped 
off and mixed with the leaves; it is these seed-vessels which we often see in our 
tea, and which has some slight resemblance to capers. When a sufficient quan- 
tity of leaves are gathered, they are carried home to the cottage or barn, where 
the operation of drying is performed. 

“ Method of manufacturing Black Tea.—The young and fresh leaves on being 
picked (they wm f being used, the old ones being too hard, and therefore unfit to 
curl), are carried to the manufactory, and spread out in a large airy room to cool, 
and are there kept during the night, being occasionally turned with the hand if 
brought in in the afternoon; or, if brought in during the morning, they are 
allowed to lie until noon. Early in the morning the manufacturers visit the air- 
ing room, and pack up the leaves in baskets and remove them to the manufactu- 
ring room. Each manufacturer takes a basketful, and commences to beat them 
between the palms of his hands with a lateral motion, in order to soften and 
make them more pliable for working, and thus prevent them, when rolled, from 
breaking. This beating process continues for about an hour, and it may either 
consist of one or two processes ; the Chinese sometimes finish the beating pros 
cess at once ; at others, they allow the leaves, after being beat for half an hour, 
to remain a time and then resume it. They now goto breakfast, and.in one hour 
and a half the leaves are ready for the pan. The pans being heated by wood 
placed in the oven, so as to feel hot to the hands, are filled to about two thirds, 
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or about three seers of leaves are thrown in at a time—the quantity which a 
manufacturer is capable of lifting with both hands. With the hands.the leaves 
are kept moving with a rotatory motion in the pan, and when they become very 
hot, the motion is kept up with a pair of forked sticks. This process is con- 
tinued for three or four minutes, depending on the heat of the pan, or until the 
leaves feel hot and soft. They are then, with one sweep of a bamboo brush, 
swept into a basket, and thrown on to the rolling-table, which is covered with a 
coarse mat made of bamboo. Each manufacturer then takes as much as he can 
hold in both hands, and forms a ball and commences to roll it with all his might 
with a semicircular motion, which causes a greenish yellow juice to exude. 
This process is continued for three or four minutes, the balls being occasionally 
undone and made up again. The balls are then handed to another party at the 
extremity of the table, to undo them and spread the leaves out thinly on flat 
baskets and expose them to-the sun, if there is any ; if not, they are kept in the 
manufactory. After all the leaves have gone through this process, the first 
baskets are brought back, and the leaves again transferred to the pan, worked up 
in a similar manner for the same length of time, re-transferred to the table, and 
again rolled. This being done, the leaves are again spread out on large flat 
baskets to cool On being cooled the leaves are collected together and thinly 
spread out on flat wicker-worked sieve-baskets, which are placed in others of a 
deep and of a double-coned shape. The choolahs being lighted for some time, 
and the charcoal burning clear, they are now ready to receive the coned baskets. 
The basket is placed over the choolah and kept there for about five minutes. The 
leaves are then removed, re-transferred to the flat baskets, and re-rolled for a few 
minutes. ‘This being done, the leaves are again brought together, placed in the 
conical basket and kept over the charcoal fire for about two minutes. The con- 
tents of the conical baskets are then all collected together in a heap, and as much 
is placed in a conical basket as it will hold, and it is again placed over the char- 
coal choolah until the tea is perfectly dry. During this time the baskets are 
frequently removed and the tea turned, in order to allow the leaves to be com- 
pletely and uniformly dried, and the basket too is generally struck, on removal, 
a violent side tlow with the hand, to remove from the sieve any small particles 
that might otherwise fall into the fire. Before removing the basket from the 
choolah, a flat basket is always placed on the floor to receive it, and all the par- 
ticles which pass through, on the coned basket being struck, are again replaced. 
On the conical basket being filled, before placing it over the choolah, a funnel is 
made in the centre of the tea with the hand, to allow the heated air to pass 
through. Sometimes a funnel made of bamboo is made for this purpose. After 
the tea feels perfectly dry, it is packed in boxes, and sent to the godown. 

“ Next day the different kinds of tea are picked, and on being separated they 
are again placed in the conical baskets and heated. During this process the 
baskets are frequently removed from the ehoolah in order to turn the tea, so 
that the heating may be general and uniform. In doing this a flat basket is 
always placed on the floor, as on the former day (and a flat basket, too, is placed 
on the top to confine the heat), to receive the conical one, which receive one or 
two blows to open the pores of the sieve. What passes through is replaced 
among the tea. When it is perfectly dry it is ready for finally packing. 

‘“‘ The kinds of black tea at present manufactured are—Souchong, Pouchong, 
Flowery Pekoe, and Bohea. The Flowery Pekoe is manufactured in Sep- 
tember. 

“* Method of manufacturing Green Tea.—-On the young and fresh leaves being 
plucked they are spread out on the ground of the airing room and allowed to cool. 
After remaining for about two hours, or (if brought in late in the afternoon) 
during the night, they are removed to the green tea room. The pans being pro- 
perly heated, the leaves, as in the case with the black tea, are thrown into the 
pans and kept either with the hand or two forked sticks in constant motion for 
three or four mivutes, and are then removed to the rolling table, and then rolled 
in the same manner in balls as the black tea. They are then scattered most 
sparingly on large flat baskets and exposed to the heat of the sun. If there is 
no sun the baskets are arranged in frames, which are placed over the choolah, 
heated with charcoal. During the drying the leaves are frequently made into 
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balls and rolled in the flat baskets, in order to extract the juice. The drying pro- 
cess continues for about two hours, and on the leaves becoming dry, those con- 
tained in two baskets are thrown together, and then four basketfuls into one, and 
sv on until they are all collected together. In this state the leaves still feel soft, 
damp, and pliant to the hand, and are now brought back to the tea manufacturing 
room. Opposite to each of the inclined pans, which have been properly heated 
so as to feel warm to the hand by wood supplied to the ovens underneath, one of 
the Chinese stations himself, and puts as many leaves into it as it will hold. He 
then moves them in a heap gently, from before backward, making these perform 
a circle, and presses them strongly to the sides of the pan. As the leaves be- 
come hot he uses a flat piece of wood, in order that he may more effectually 
compress them. This process continues for about two hours, the leaves being 
compressed into at least half of their bulk, and becomes so dry that when 

ressed against the back part of the pan in mass, they again fall back in pieces. 

he tea, as by this time it bas assumed this appearance, is now placed in a bag 
made of American drill or jean (the size depending on the quantity of tea), 
which is damped, and one end twisted with much force over a stick, and thus it 
is much reduced in size. After being thus powerfully compressed and beaten so 
as to reduce the mass as much as possible, the bag is exposed to the sun until it 
feels perfectly dry. If there is no sun it is cieed in the heated pan, and there 
retained until itis so. This finishes the first day’s process. 

“On the second day it is placed in small quantities in the heated inclined pans, 
and moved up and down against the sides and bottom with the palm of the hand, 
which is made to perform a semi-circle. This is continued for about six hours, 
and by so doing the color of the tea is gradually brought out. 

“The third day it is passed through sieve baskets of different dimensions, then 
exposed to the winnowing machine, which separates the different kinds of green 
teas. The winnowing machine is divided into a series of divisions, which re- 
ceive the different kinds according to their size and weight. 1st. Coarsest Sou- 
choo. This tea, owing to its coarseness, is not marketable. 2d. Chounchoo. 
This is a large, round-grained tea. 3d. Machoo. This is also a round-grained 
tea, but finer than the former. 4th. Hyson. 5th. Gunpowder Hyson. 6th. 
Chumat. This kind of tea consists of broken particles of other kinds of tea. 

“On being separated, the different kinds are placed in baskets and picked by 
the hand, all the old or badly curled and also light-colored leaves being removed, 
and others of different varieties, which by chance may have become mixed. To 
make the bad or light-colored leaves marketable, they undergo an artificial pro- 
cess of coloring, but this I have prohibited in compliance with the orders of 
the Court of Directors, and therefore do not consider this tea at present fit for 
the market. On the different teas being properly picked, they are again placed 
in the heated inclined pans, and undergo separately the process of being moved 
violently up and down and along the bottom of the pan for three hours in the 
manner already described. The color is now fully developed. If the tea feels 
a it is kept longer than three hours in the pan. The tea is now ready to be 
packed. 

“ Packing.—As soon as the tea is prepared, boxes lined with sheet-lead ought 
to te ready to receive it. On being packed it is to be firmly pressed down, and 
the lead is then to be soldered. Before thé sheet-lead box is placed in the 
wooden one it is covered with paper, which is pasted on to prevent any air act- 
ing on the tea through any holes which might exist in the lead. The box is then 
nailed, removed to the godown, papered, stamped, and numbered. It is then 
ready for sale. 

“ From what I have just stated, it will be perceived that cox-makers and sheet- 
lead makers are essential to form a complete tea establishment. With reference 
to the box-making it is unnecessary for me to make any remarks, further than 
that care is to be taken in seleeting wood for making boxes, as it ought to be 
free of all smell. All coniferous (pine) woods are therefore unfit for the pur- 
pose. In the hills the best woods are toon and walnut, and at Deyrah the saul 
(Shorea Robusta).” 


The knowledge of the tea-plant among the Chinese cannot 
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be traced back further than the year 350, but its general in- 
troduction was about the year 800. It is botanically allied to 
the camellia, and much resembles it. The plantis from three to 
six feet high, and usually presents a dense mass of foliage or an 
infinite number of small twigs—a result ef the practice of 
cutting it down. In Assam, where it is found wild, it reaches 
the height of 30 feet. The leaf is a dark green, and the flow- 
ers are white and inodorous. It is usually raised in China by 
a few individuals, who cultivate a few dozen or scores of shrubs 
upon their own lands, and either cure the leaves themselves or 
sell them to their neighors after assorting them according to 
their quality. There are but few large plantations under the 
the care of landlords. The produce of old and celebrated 
nurseries is carefully collected and cured by itself, and a native 
authority asserts that the prices of such lots vary from $15 
to $100 per pound. The manufacture of the chests, lining 
them with lead, and transporting them to the ship, give oceu- 
pation at Canton to many thousand persons. The refuse of 
packing-houses is sold to the poor at a low rate, under the name 
of ‘* tea endings” and ‘tea bones.” It is a necessary of life 
to all classes of the people. The black tea is of course the 
most beneficial. Neither the Chinese nor Japanese use milk or 
sugar in their tea. ‘The latter sometimes reduce the leaves to 
powder, and pour boiling water through them in a colander in 
the same way that coflee is often made. 

Tea being now considered an article of prime necessity in 
the United States, is‘imported duty free, and such are the prej- 
udices upon this subject it would be almost impossible to levy 
a tariff upon it again, whatever might be the exigencies of the 
Treasury. If successfully introduced into the United States, 
the consumption would perhaps swell in amount to twenty or 
thirty millions of dollars annually. 

For the data required in the preparation of this paper we 
are indebied to the able work by P. L. Simmonds, of London, 
entitled The Commercial Products of the Vegetable World, 
to Mr. Williams’ work on the Chinese Empire, and to the 
United States Consular Reports. The reader will also consult 
to advantage on the same subject, Mr. Bonynge’s work, pub- 
lished in 1850, and several of the earlier volumes of the Review. 


ART, IL—SLAVERY AGGRESSIONS, 


Four centu ries ago there was little trade or commerce : each 
country raising its own agricultural products. 
After Europe and America had become dependent for sub- 
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sistence on tropical and slave products, the abolitionists sueceed- 
ed in freeing the slaves of the West Indies, Mexico, Mauritius, 
and a great part of South America. Very soon scarcity of 
provisions became normal and famine frequent throughout Eu- 
rope. Now, enormous efforts are being made by France and 
England, Spain, and our Southern State’, to retrieve the error 
committed by a short-sighted philanthropy, and to supply the 
places of the liberated negroes by introducing apprentices and 
Coolies in their stead, or by renewing the old slave-trade itself. 
It is a resistless effort of nature to supply the vacuum in the 
industrial market, which abolition had brought about. Slavery 
has truly become aggressive, ingressive, and progressive. It 
is the most distinguishing phenomenon of the great reactionary 
conservative movement of our day. Rosewater philanthropy 
has run the length of its tether—has had its day. Feminine 
men or masculine women no longer control or influence the 
affairs of the world. Already hated and contemned they will 
very soon bring about the necessity of greatly abridging, by 
legal enactments, in many countries, the liberty of the press, 
of religion, and of speech ; for they are in many sections suc- 
cessfully using their liberties to upset law, order, morality, 
government, and religion. France, the hotbed of this pseudo- 
philanthropy, has found it necessary to impose rigid restraints 
on its licentious excesses, or to give the country up to anarchy 
and agrarianism. The other infected localities may have very 
soon to follow her example. In the South a healthy public 
opinion sufficiently restrains all kinds of licentiousness. In 
place of that false philanthropy, which was unloosing all the 
bonds of society, a spirit of rigid rule is arising in the bosom 
of free society. Stern conservative men begin to assume their 
natural position, and to take the lead in human affairs. Es- 
pecially in our large cities do we see such men, surrounded by 
an increased police force, placed in office; because, in those 
cities, the evils of excess of liberty have been most destructive 
of social order and most fruitful of crime. 

The phase of this world-wide reaction, which is most distinct 
and prominent, is the change of conduct of the civilized na- 
tions and races toward savage and semi-civilized peoples. 
These latter have been practically excluded from the protec- 
tion and thrown out the pale of the law of nations. Expe- 
rience proved that the interests of mankind, of civilization, 
and of Christianity, required that such people should be sub- 
jected, enslaved, or in some way compelled, to adopt and follow 
civilized ways. Hence, England, is yearly extending her em- 
pire in Asia, France annexing Algeria, Russia pressing down 
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upon Circassia and Turkey, and America is feeling her way to 
the equator. Hence, too, China and Japan are forced to give 
up their systems of seclusion and non-intercourse, and reluc- 
tantly to open their ports to Christian commerce ; and, far 
most important of all, hence Coolies and Africans, who can- 
not be civilized at home, are transported to new fields of indus- 
try. When closely examined these movements have but one 
object, which is to supply the growing deficiency of tropical and 
southern products, which deficiency abolition has brought about. 

But abolition, hemmed inon all sides, seeins to gather courage 
from despair, and to become more violent and daring as it be- 
comes more hopeless. Yet the resistless tide of conservatism, 
which is rushing in from every side, will soon submerge and 
drown it. The aggressions of Southern Slavery are a small, a 
very small, part of the “ irrepressible conflict” which is waging 
between conservatism and radicalism, between property and 
agrarianism, between Christianity and Infidelity, between 
marriage and free love, between the civilized and the uncivil- 
ized. ‘The little narrow intellectual visions of such men as 
Seward, Greeley, Garrison, Giddings, and Phillips, can neither 
comprehend the whole field of action, nor see the countless 
hosts who are steadily marching on to conquer and exterminate 
them. ‘The cause of the South is the cause of the civilized 
and Christian world. The aggressions of the South are but 
the onward march of a healthy, conservative, world-wide reac- 
tion. The change of opinion and of sentiment on the slavery 
question is very great at the North. The most influential and 
intelligent men in that section no longer think negro-slavery 
evil or immoral. Slavery is aggressive even at the North. In 
the South the aggressions of siavery have been continuous for 
half a century, and now all are united in its defence and 
advocacy. Soon after the Revolution the South gave the 
Northwest to the Union, and permitted slavery to be ex- 
cluded from it. Negro-slavery and the products of slave 
labor were then in excess. The African slave-trade was 
abolished, and never would have been revived but for the Abo- 
litionists, who brought about West Indian, Mexican, and South 
American emancipation, and thereby occasioned a deficiency 
of slave products and a necessity for fresh importations of in- 
voluntary tropical laborers. At the time of the Revolution, 
and even up to the Virginia slave insurrection, in 1833, aboli- 
tion sentiment was common at the South. As slaves became 
more scarce and their price advanced, the cause of slavery be- 
came more popular, unti] now we have a South united at home 
and determined to assert its equal rights in the territories. The 
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action of Congress on this subject has been a successiun of pro- 
slavery victories ; of slavery aggression, ingression, and pro- 
gression. Our cause is equally the cause of all religious and 
conservative men at the North; hence a united South has to 
contend against a divided North, Hunger and nakedness, too, 
fight on ourside. Trade and commerce and manufactures are our 
allies, for without slavery there would be no foreign commerce, 
little domestic trade, and manufactures would languish. Nay, 
all the Abolitionists are fighting for slavery, while they de- 
nounce the South and imperil the Union. The demand for 
slave products sustains, promotes, and advances slavery. Let 
all the anti-slavery men in the world cease to use those prod- 
ucts, and slaves would become, as at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, a costly incumbrance. Southern gentlemen 
would liberate their negroes just as English gentlemen liberated 
their white vassals when their labor became unprofitable. 
Many of you, abolitionists, are the descendants of the serfs 
who were set free because they were not profitable as slaves. 
Now if you wish to bring down our negroes to their condition, 
you have but to cease using cotton, rice, coffee, tobacco, sugar, 
&e., and we, finding them unprofitable, will liberate them, just 
as our cavalier ancestors freed your ancestors. But if you in- 
sist on using cotton clothing and sugar and coffee you are in- 
creasing the demand for slaves and are in truth the authors of 
slavery aggressions and the revived slave-trade. The slave 
ships are fitted out from Boston and New-York tosupply your 
demands. You originate and sustain the trade. You greedily 
devour the wages of a sin which you denounce. You fight 
for slavery with your right arm and feebly contend against it 
with your left. Your appetites, your stomachs, your naked 
backs, are with us, your narrow prejudices and class jealousies 
against us, 

Left to themselves, and a majority uf the Northern people, 
rich and poor, would be conservative anti-abolition :—but 
black republicanism has put itself under abolition lead. 
Greeley is its controlling editor and Seward its great politician. 
You will dissolve the Union by party machinery ; ; but you will 
not arrest the aggressions of slavery nor retard its incoming 
tide fora moment. You will still use slave products, and the 
rapid increase of your population will daily increase the de- 
mand for a consumption of those products, and thus stimu- 
late the aggressiveness of slavery into increased action. It is 
time for us te consider where the line of division shall run. 
We suggest that New Jersey, Eastern New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Southern Ohio, Southern Indiana and Southern II- 
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linojs unite with the South. This portion of the Free States, 
enjoying the monopoly of the Southern market, would at once 
become the most prosperous country in the world. 

Black republicanism may have alienated this section from 
the South. We must form alliances in Europe. England 
and France both feel the want of slave products, and that 
want is yearly increasing. They have not sufficient surface of 
arable land, under any system of farming, to supply food and 
clothing for their dense and increasing population. Their 
commerce and manufactures depend on Southern trade. They 
cannot live, like their ancestors three centuries ago, within 
themselves. They are busily seeking to increase their South- 
ern trade, and might effect their object fully by cutting off 
the Southern States from the North. Let not a bale of cotton, 
a pound of rice or sugar, or a bushel of grain, be sent by us to 
the North, and permit none of her manufactures to be sold 
among us, and how could she live? What would become of 
her commerce, her manufactures, her cities ? 

The world cannot do without our cotton, and the world will 
see to it that a band of Northern fanatics do nothing even to 
diminish its supply. Negro-slavery supports the commerce 
and manufactures of the world and helps greatly te feed and 
clothe the world. Blot it out, and Christendom would stagger 
and starve under the infliction. 

Despite of disunion the aggressions of slavery will continue, 
for the demand for slave products is rapidly increasing and the 
supply of those products very deficient. very man who con- 
sumes those products increases this demand and stimulates the 
aggressiveness of slavery. The true, the only sustainers of 
slavery, the slave-trade, and slavery aggression, are the con- 
sumers of slave products. Our enemies fight for us, and will 
continue to do so, until they learn to live on the fruits of their 
own soil. Let the South no longer deny the aggressions of 
slavery ; for her cause is onward. But let her show that those 
aggressions were commenced by the abolitionists, who freed 
the negroes of the West Indies, and are now sustained and 
kept alive by their demand for slave products. 

When will slavery aggression cease? Certainly not until 
the supply of Southern and tropical products equals the de- 
mand. But population throughout Europe ana our North is 
increasing much faster than the supply of domestic agricul- 
tural products. England, we believe, imports annually two 
hundred million dollars worth of agricultural products from 
the South. She must starve without them. Our New-Eng- 
land States live by Southern trade. Their agricultural prod- 
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ucts would not feed and clothe their population three months 
in the year. All the rest of Christendom is in great measure 
dependent on slave products. Slavery must increase or their 
population must stand still. They have no arable land on 
which to support a large population. It is now starving, and 
rushing to America to transfer the scene of famine to our 
shores. Hence know-nothingism. The white laborers ‘of 
America see and feel that the competition of foreign labor is 
starving them. If there were a sufficiency of negro-slave 
labor, if importation of negroes had kept pace with white im- 
migration, the laborers of the North would have found living 
cheap, because their markets would have been abundantly 
supplied with Southern products, and would also have found 
wages good and employment readily obtained, because the 
South would have afforded a far larger market for Northern 
manufactures. Abolish negro-slavery, and native and foreign 
laborers must starve. The American party would never have 
arisen had Southern importation of slaves kept pace with North- 
ern white immigration, for then the laborers of the North 
would have found cheap living, abundant employment, and 
good wages. Abolition makes idle savages of the emancipated 
negroes to starve the laborers of the North—and then turns 
round and makes tools of those laborers in its assaults on the 
South. Will these laborers never see that Greeley and Seward 
and their compeers are their real enemies, and the slaveholders 
of the South their true friends? We fear not. We solemnly | 
believe Northern institutions are a failure, and that the sooner 
we cut loose from them the better. We are safe, because we 
are needed. ‘They are a pest and nuisance to Christendom, for 
they are the hotbed of all the infamous disorganizing isms of 
the day, and should be left to take care of themselves like 
lepers, in solitary isolation. 

The time for reasoning with them has passed. We must 
arin to the teeth, form foreign alliances, and take care of our- 
selves, whether within or without the Union. 

The South is dependent. It wants self-appreciation. It 
borrows its thoughts, fashions, and opinions, from Europe and 
the North. It is continually harping upon the aggressions of 
the North. It professes to be defeated and driven back at 
every point. It appeals to the pity and sympathy of the world. 
jt begs for merey. Let it change its tone. It is the most 
flourishing country in the world, because its institutions are 
natural, normal, and scriptural. The “ irrepressible conflict” 
must come. It has already begun. Slavery is aggressive, 
because it is right and natural. Let us accept Mr. “Seward’s 
issue, or meanly beg for merey ! 
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Let us show to the world that we, slaveholders, are the 
only conservatives; that we are ready to lead a salutary re- 
action in morals, religion, and government; that we propose 
not to govern society Tess, but to govern it more; that Liberty 
eve rywhere needs more legal regulation and restrictions ; 
that Mr. Seward’s “* New Idea,” which he broached in the 
Senate, that ‘“‘ every man should till his own lands,” is agra- 
rianism thinly veiled; that Greeley and all the other leaders 
of black republicanism are agrarians and anarchists. 

Let us show that slavery aggression is but part and parcel of 
a new reactionary movement, which takes issue with the politi- 
cal philosophy that grew vut of the liberation of the serfs, and 
the excesses of the Reformation, with Locke, Rousseau, ‘Tom 
Paine, and Jefferson; that, more distinctly still, takes issue 
with the rosewater philanthropy of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
of Howard, Hannah More, Mrs. Fry, Lord Brougham, and 
the Edinburgh Review. With that philanthropy which builds 
‘* model prisons,” sympathizes with crime, and makes pets of 
criminals and savages. Let us have ideas, thoughts, opinions, 
laws, manners, and customs of our own, for we can find none 
adapted to our social relations in Europe or the North. 
Let us analyze our society and detect and expound its rationale, 
its true philosophy. ‘The philosophyrwhich we now teach is 
borrowed from Europe and is at war with our institutions. We 
have not only to prove that negroes should be slaves, but that 
white men should be masters. This involves the necessity of 
writing a new philosophy of palitics, law, morals, economy, 
and religion. The ostrich, that buries its head in the sand to 
escape its pursuers, is quite as wise as the Southern man who 
proposes to defend his whole social position by showing that 
negroes should be slaves. He defends himself like the ostrich 
ata single point, while on every other side he leaves his posi- 
tion open to attack. 

There is an “irrepressible conflict” of ideas, thoughts, 
opinions, philosophies, impending. Reformation has run mad, 
liberty bas run into licentiousness. We of the South are as- 
sailed, threatened with civil war, destruction of life and prop- 
erty, and social revolution, by the holders of old opinions—— 
the ayrarians and anarchists. We must raise the issue of 
conservatism against anarchy. This is the “ irrepressible con- 
flict” which little, busy intriguing politicians, like Seward, 
are incapable of comprehending. 

The South must learn to comprehend it, in all its variety, and 
its momentous importance and extent ; for until she does she 
will not know how to manage her defence. Slavery aggres- 
sion is but part of the newly-awakened conservative idea. 
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The drama of free society has been acted out in France. It 
runs into anarchy and anarchy issues into military despotism. 

In all other countries its fate and its history will be the 
same, unless they too raise the banner of conservatism, and 
set about, in earnest, reforming their institutions, and likening 
them to ancient and time-approved models. Reforming, not 
destroying, time-honored institutions, Government, in all its 
forms, parental, patriarchal, religious, and national, is preserip- 
tive, Gd-made, of natural origin and growth. It grows like 
the lofty oak ; man may lop, trim, cultivate, manure, and im- 
prove it, but he can make neither an acorn nor an oak, 

Socialism, abolition, and infidelity, propose to make social 
organisms and governments out and out. Christianity and 
couservatism are satisfied modestly and reverently to receive 
them ready made (like the governments of the bees, the ants, 
and the beavers) from the hand of God; and only so far to re- 
form and modify them as new cireumstances may require. 
Human nature changes but little, and government must adapt 
itself to human nature, and change but little also. 

Moral men, religious men, men of property, in the North, 
see you not, that abolition is endeavoring to cut sheer asunder 
all the ties that bind man to man, and to subvert the whole 
social fabric, and that abolition is still in the ascendant? See 
you not that a strict alliance with the South is the only means 
to build up a conservative party at the North that can make 
head against the anarchists, led on by Seward and Greeley 
and Garrison and Phillips ? 


ART. 11. —BONAPARTE, CROMWELL, AND WASHINGTON. 


Opinion is as much a matter of fashion as dress itself. 
Moral terms, moral principles, and moral qualities, admit 
neither of admeasurement nor precise definition. ‘Taste seems 
to be the only standard by which to adjust conflicting theories 
in morals, and taste is itself the creature of fashion and of 
individual caprice. In physics, controversies may be defini- 
tively settled, because the world has agreed to adjust them by 
fixed standards of weight, measure, price, Xe. 

Let the reader reflect abstractedly on any moral term what- 
ever—virtue, vice, liberty, slavery, love, &e.—and he will find 
that none of them convey precise and definite notions to his own 
mind ; that his opinions about them fluctuate, and are modi- 
fied by time and circumstances ; and that no one else’s notions 
of their meaning exactly coincide with his own. He will also 
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find that the meaning of moral terms changes from age to age, 
and fluctuates with fashion. 

To decide controversies about them he can only appeal to 
authority—to the ‘preponderance of human opinion; and author- 
ity is a standard as doubtful, vague, and illusory, as the moral 
terms themselves. Men have been cutting each other’s throats 
from the beginning of time in wars waged about words, whose 
meaning or whose value, can never be determined. For their 
lives they could not tell for what they were fighting, yet they 
become more dogmatical and more intolerant, just as their 
ideas become more beclouded and confused. Such have been 
all the wars about religious tenets, and about political liberty. 
Religious truth is felt, but can never be defined, and Liberty 
is as undefinable and illusory as the electric spark. Such con- 
troversies generally end only when the exhausted combatants 
discover that they have been fighting about words, not ideas, 
and that in truth, there is no appre eiable difference of opinion 

etween them. 

To illustrate our theory, and to advance with our subject, 
let us compare Bonaparte and Washington physically—which 
was the taller man? A standard of measure universally 
agreed on, and which admits of no dispute, decides the ques- 
tion in favor of Washington. Which was the heavier man? 
A like standard of weight determines the comparison also on 
the side of Washington. 

Now let us quit the field of physics and enter that of morals. 
Which was the braver man? We have no exact and agreed 
standard to appeal to. What is bravery? Why tastes and 
opinions differ, and there is no common arbiter to settle the 
difference. If it mean love of the excitement of danger, 
thirst for blood, and reckless excitability in battle, why Bona- 
parte was the braver man. But if true bravery include calm 
fortitude under adversity, and a deliberate willingness to sacri- 
fice life and fortune for one’s country, then was Washington 
far the braver. 

Let us advance a step farther, and inquire which was the 
greater man? No two human beings will exactly agree as to 
what constitutes human greatness ; and no one individual enter- 
tains precise, comprehensive, and definite notions on this sub- 
ject. He may talk about it, and write about it, and make 
arguments and definitions in trying to convince others, but he 
remains unconvinced himself. No one has a distinct notion of 
human greatness. 

Very many moral and intellectual qualities are required to 
constitute it. Yet we can neither determine the exact nature 
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and value of any of those qualities, nor their aggregate value; 
when found in the same character. In such an estimate, too, 
we should have to deduct moral and intellectual vices and 
weaknesses, which are to be treated as minor quantities. Yet 
these minor quantities are as little susceptible of valuation or 
measurement as moral virtues or positive quantities. 

How silly and unsatisfactory must all moral controversies be, 
since in endeavoring to determine which was the greater man 
Washington or Napoleon, we can arrive at no data, no agreed 
premises, with which to begin the argument! 

We ourselves have decided opinions on the subject, but shall 
not endeavor to convince others. We think Washington was 
the greatest of the moderns, and Bonaparte only a great 
warrior—too selfish, too false, too unreliable, for a subordinate 
command, and too reckless, rash, and injudicious, to sway the 
destinies of a nation. He was a great warrior because he 
shed oceans of human gore, and inflicted more of human 
misery than any other hero. His defeats were grander than 
his victories; and he consequently brought deeper disgrace 
and more suffering on his own country than all his devasta- 
tions inflicted on other nations. Cromwell we consider great, 
but only a great brute. Devoid of genius, he possessed an 
almost unerring instinet, and added the affection for offspring, 
generally found in the brute, to his intuitive instinct. Bona- 
parte possessed genius, without instinct or affections of any 
kind. His judgment was bad, because he deemed all men 
base, and selfish, and acted on this false estimate of human 
nature. He loved his country and his family, only as instru- 
ments by which to further his ambitious, base, and selfish ends, 
and never hesitated to sacrifice either of them to attain those 
ends. 

It has lately become the fashion, not only te speak in high 
terms of the military talents of Bonaparte and Cromwell, but 
to gloss over their treasons; and, worse than all, to commend 
and approve the military despotisms which they established and 
wielded Strange, at first view, that the leaders in this new 
fashion of thought, which eulegizes military despotism and the 
reign of terror instead of law, are generally ultra-liberals, like 
Macaulay, who wou'd pull down all old institutions to establish 
the largest liberty and the sovereignty of the individual, and 
then forthwith inaugurate military despotism to cure the evils 
of the anarchy they have invoked. 

The wonder, however, ceases when we recollect that ultra- 
liberals are conceited, dogmatical, Jawless men, who would 
attain their revolutionary purposes by trampling on: old insti- 
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tutions, disregarding precedent and authority, and violating 
laws and constitutions. Regicide republicans are the national 
parents of military despotism. Usurpation and tyranny are 
begun by them, and they naturally enough eulogize the 
tyranny of a single despot, which is infinitely preferable to 
the tyranny of the masses. Surfeited with their own work, 
they hail the usurper who restrains their blood-stained hands. 
Mr. Carlyle, who is no liberal, concurs with Mr. Macaulay in 
the laudation of military usurpers and despots. They come, 
however, from the same overbearing, conceited, Scotch Calvin- 
istic stock, which, after succeeding in overthrowing the belief 
in the infallibility of the Pope, fell a victim to the belief in 
the infallibility of the individual. In all human social insti- 
tutions, whether political, religious, judicial, or military, in- 
fallibility must reside somewhere; for they must each have a 
head beyond whose decisions there is no appeal. The Presby- 
terians saw that to make kings or bishops the head of the 
church, was but to create a new order of popes. The Independ- 
ents, looking further, discovered that infallibility no more be- 
longed to presbyteries and synods than to kings and bishops, 
and so set up each man his own church, and the doctrine of 
individual infallibility. But each man having discovered that 
he alone was the true expositor of Scripture, felt it a sacred 
duty to compel every other man to think and to act on all sub- 
jects just as he himself thought and acted. The right of 
private judgment once successfully asserted, and every man 
becomes not only a pope for himself, but a pope for other 
people. What is true in religion is equally true in polities. 
Conscience requires of every man, if he believes he under- 
stands the art of government better than other people, to force 
other people to conform to his ngtions. Military despotism, as 
an approved doctrine and practice, grew out of Calvinism. 
All Protestants would have been Calvinists but for the stern 
will and strong arm of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who most 
wisely arrested the downward course of anarchy, by substi- 
tuting themselves for the deposed popes. Everybody who 
ever saw a Puritan, or who ever heard or read of a Puritan, 
knows that from the days of Calvin and Knox, down to those 
of Cotton Mather, and still later to Parker, Cheever, Wendell 
Phillips, and John Brown—everybody knows that they have 
been the same arrogant, self-righteous, conceited race—each 
man thinking and acting on the belief of his own infallibility, 
and of other people’s fallibility. Every man desiring to be a 
despot himself, naturally admires and approves despots, pro- 
vided their rule does not interfere with his own schemes. 
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History will show that Geneva was the birthplace of modern 
tsms, modern infidelity, anarchy, and military despotism. 
Thousands of Protestants, just after the breaking out of the 
Reformation, fled from Scotland to Geneva and Frankfort, there 
imbibed Calvinistic notions, brought them back to Scotland, 
and thence diffused them through England. Their cruelties 
and absurdities brought all religion into disrepute and begot 
English infidelity. Here infidels and Independents worked 
lovingly together in upsetting the throne, beheading the king, 
inaugurating anarchy, and setting up the protectorate, to drive 
out anarchy by military despotism. The French infidelity and 
the French political philosophy that brought about her revolu- 
tion came from the school of Geneva and from England. 
Despite of the oceans of blood which Calvinism has occasioned 
to be shed, it still sticks to its idols, and reveres equally the 
memories of John Knox and Calvin, of Cromwell and Napoleon, 
of Cook and John Brown. The Socialists, or infidel wing of 
the Calvinists, openly advocate the “sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual,” and repudiate in theory all forms of political govern- 
ment, except what they term “ self-elected despotism.” They 
but give philosophical terms and expression to Calvinistic 
practices. Religion and politics cannot be kept apart, for reli- 
gion has ever been, and will ever be, one of the most potent 
governmental powers. We shall never hesitate to treat of 
sects, churches, and creeds, in their political aspects. 

In America, the Revolution placed all churches on the political 
Calvinistic platform, for it freed them all equally from a polit- 
ical head. Moral suasion seemed to be the only engine left 
to enforce religious conformity. The objections which we have 
made above to Calvinistic churches apply, in theory, equally to 
all American churches since that event. The result has been 
that all Northern churches have exhibited anarchical and schis- 
matic tendencies, while all Southern churches have become 
eminently conservative, kind, and respectful to each other, and 
so alike in their moral deportment and whole walk in life that 
the Christian in one church cannot be distinguished from the 
Christian in the other churches. This difference between the 
churches North and South must be entirely owing to differ- 
ence in social institutions. Our society is historical and bibli- 
cal, like most of the societies that have existed on earth. We 
Jook to the past te guide us in the future. We respect au- 
thority, because authority clashes not with our interests or our 
social forms. We are conservatives, because our system works 
well. The social aad political forms of the North are like 
nothing in heaven or upon earth. Universal suffrage and 
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human equality are new things under the sun. They can find 
no precedents or authority to guide them, because no people 
were ever similarly circumstanced. They are innovators and 
Utopians from necessity. They have expelled Nature, God, 
law, religion, property, marriage, parental and masterly au- 
thority, and are mainly attempting to do God’s work by sub- 
stituting free love and communism, “ the sovereignty of the 
individual,” and “ self-elected despotism,” for all old institu- 
tions. Half-educated, silly, low-bred, wicked, the refuse of 
European society, they are the “ vile body ” which Providence 
has selected on which to permit the experiment of man-made 
society to be tried. Its failure will redound to the universal 
benefit of mankind. It will best teach the lesson that the 
many were formed to obey, the few to command—that minor- 
ties, not majorities, should govern. ‘The institution of do- 
mestic slavery alone has sufficed to make the South conserva- 
tive and religious, and its absence to render the North anar- 
chical and infidel. Cromwell and Bonaparte, like all military 
despots, destroyed or paralyzed all institutions, and attempted 
to govern by the sword. ‘To employ terror, to enforce obedi- 
ence, instead of the mild influence of that authority which the 
prestige of old and venerable institutions shed around them. 
The government of the sword cannot be lasting, because 
habit divests men of their fears, and further, because the son 
of a usurper is generally looked on and hated as a mere par- 
venu, who, without his father’s merits, or the prestige of hered- 
itary rights, seeks to succeed to his father’s power. The Ro- 
man empire was not a mere military despotism. All the ad- 
mirable institutions of the early days of the republic were 
retained, and the emperor himself was but a perpetual dicta- 
tor, an office which the extent of the Roman dominions ren- 
dered necessary. ‘The civil law, the most splendid and endur- 
ing monument of human genius, grew up under the empire. 
Never was justice more wisely or impartially administered be- 
tween man and man than under the very worst of the emperors. 
The consulate and the senate, though shorn of much of their 
power, remained, and with the prestige belonging to all old in- 
stitutions must, by their influence, authority, and counsel, 
have had greater weight in the general administration of affairs 
than the emperors themselves, who were generally too ignorant 
of state affairs to wish to meddle much with them. Religion, 
too, remained, and that was always felt and recognized as a 
power in. the Roman state. After the time of Constantine it 
beeaine the chief power of state, and upheld the Roman- 
Byzantine empire for almost twelve hundred years. 
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The Roman empire owed its wonderful vitality and duration 
to its institutions. It was a government of institutions—the 
only normal, natural, and durable form of government. The 
government of the sword, when all old institutions have been 
overthrown or silenced, like those of Bonaparte and Cromwell, 
may last during the life of a talented, popular, strong-willed 
usurper. ‘The government of constitutions, like those of Plato, 
Abbe Sieyes, and Locke, does well if it last six months. In- 
stitutions and governments are of natural growth and origin, 
they are prescriptive ; their birth, like the sources of the Nile, is 
beyond human ken, knowledge, or comprehension. Our gov- 
ernments, State and Federal, are institutional, not constitu- 
tional. The forests of ancient Germany, the borders of the 
Nile and the Jordan, and the fields of Italy, were their birth- 
places, but neither history nor tradition reaches back to the 
time of their nativity. We are glad that this subject of insti- 
tutions is enlisting the attention and the study of the learned 
and philosophic. This Review, for December, contained an 
admirable essay on this subject, from the pen of R. Cutter 
of New-York, entitled Political Constitutions. Institutions 
are conservative, because they are natural—constitutions are 
charlatanic and Utopian, because they are the attempts of man 
to expel Nature, and to supply her place and perform her office. 
Our so-called constitutions are mere selections from and modi- 
fications of time-honored institutions. 

The institution of slavery, which gives more of strength, 
unanimity, solidity, and durability, to society, than any other, 
had been swept away before the days of Bonaparte and Crom- 
well. ‘The Independents had destroyed the Church in England, 
and their offspring, the atheists, had done the same thing in 
France. Cromwell abolished the aristocracy and the legisla- 
tive branch of government. Napoleon abolished the latter and 
found the former already abolished. ‘They both over-awed the 
judiciary, and in fine made a tabula rasa of society. Each 
repented of his folly when too late. They would have erected 
new institutions in place of those destroyed, but found that in- 
stitutions may be suppressed, expelled, or destroyed by man, 
but cannot be made by him. They were not wise reformers 
like Washington, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, Confucius, and 
Alfred, but rash Utopians, like Locke, Plato, Abbe Sieyes, and 
Jefferson. Since writing thus far we have read some remarks 
of Mr. Cox, of Ohio, in the House of Representatives, which 
elucidate and sustain our doctrine, that the overthrow of old 
institutions lets in the theories of ‘* individual infallibility” in 
religion, of ‘ individual sovereignty ” in politics, and of ‘ free 
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love” in morals. The majority in this and the preceding Con- 
gress are as vulgar, ignorant, and brutal, as the Praise God 
Barebones Parliament, and ten times more immoral and infidel. 
Hear Mr. Cox : 


“ Mr. Cox insisted that Wendell Phillips was a fair exponent of Republican 
principles, being identical in doctrine with Horace Greeley and Gov. Chase. All 
these isms, including free love, were connected by the dangerous doctrine of in- 
dividual sovereignty, which Wendell Phillips preached, and John Brown learned 
his lessons in the same school. It was true, the people of the Northwest did 
not approve these doctrines, for the 170,000 Democrats of Ohio repudiated them. 
In 1860 he believed these revolutionists and insurrectionists would all be over- 
whelmed if they had a conservative Cincinnati platform, unaltered. He regretted 
to hear disunion doctrines advanced on that side of the chamber, for the great 
Northwest was opposed to disunion, per se, or per anything else. They could 
eatch the music of the Union as quick as the Highland girl at Lucknow could 
eatch the distant sound of the slogan from the bagpipes of her clan marching 
to the rescue.” 


One chief reason why ul!tra-liberals laud usurpers is, that 
they break up the line of hereditary descent, and seem, prac- 
tically, to demonstrate that kings do not rule by divine right. 
This they think the first and necessary step toward the suc- 
cessful assertion of the proposition, that the right to govern 
society belongs, naturally or divinely, to a majority of the 
people. 

Now, we hold that kings have a divine right to rule, and to 
transmit to their offspring the right of ruling after them, just 
as farmers have a divine right to their farms, and to transmit 
them to their heirs at their deaths. We assume that divinity 
governs human affairs, and, as the right of kings to rule their 
kingdoms has been almost universally admitted, nay held as 
the most sacred of all human rights, and next to this right of 
kings, in respect and sacredness, has ever been the right of 
landowners to their lands, and in each case, hereditary right 
and descent have almost always been, under some modification, 
acknowledged and practical—seeing all this, we hold that there 
are natural rights, being part of the course of Nature; and 
natural rights are divine rights, else God is not omnipotent, 
and does not govern Nature. 

Of all the social and political heresies growing out of the 
emancipation of the feudal slaves and the Reformation, this 
denial of the divine right of kings has been attended with the 
most disastrous consequences. It was the immediate cause of 
the English revolution and all the other European revolutions 
since that time. It has occasioned the confiscation of millions 
of church and individual property, and now stands boldly and 
openly arrayed against the right of individual property and the 
right of hereditary descent. 
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We are taught at colleges and at law schools that “ property 
is a conventional, not a natural right ;” that“ law confers the 
right to property, and that when it suits public convenience, 
law may and should take away this right;” that “ men have 
no natural right to dispose of their possessions by will, and 
their children, or next of kin, no natural right to those pos- 
sessions in the absence of such will, but that legatees, devisees, 
children, and next of kin, derive their right solely from the law. 
The law giveth and the law may take away.” Now in all 
these instances law but follows, affirins, and modifies nature. 
Nature is various, yet consistent, and although the right to pri- 
vate property and hereditary right be universally acknowledged 
rights, yet circumstances may qualify and modify the precise 
character of these rights, and laws are made only to meet 
these varying circumstances. 

It was an admirable remark of Professor Holmes, that semi- 
socialism is more common and more dangerous than socialism, 
because more insidious. The dull, commonplace orthodox peo- 
ple of the world say that individual property is a mere creature 
of the law, but there is avis inertia, a sickly, weak conser- 
vatism about these commonplace people that inclines them not 
to disturb or alter the law. They occupy the standpoint of 
semi-socialism, and are resolved not to. stir an inch farther. 
The men of genius, however, with singular unanimity (except 
in slave society), say that private property has become a nui- 
sance, and should be abated. They show that the laboring 
classes are starving in Europe and our North, not because their 
industry does not produce enough to support them abundantly, 
but because capital (property) fleeces them of their earnings. 
** Property is a thief.’ This apothegm is the inexorable 
sequence from the denial of the divine right of kings. Regi- 
cides but teach “ bloody instructions, which, being taught, re- 
turn to plague the inventor.” The eulogists of Cromwell and 
Napoleon must accept this doctrine, that “ private property is 
a nuisance,” to te consistent. 

Mr. Macaulay is the most eloquent of declaimers, and the 
weakest of philosophers. He never sees beyond his nose, and 
therefore never foresees the legitimate deductions which pro- 
founder and more logical minds will draw from his theories and 
admissions. He is sowing the seeds of anarchy broadcast be- 
cause he has no idea of the character of the crop which he so 
assiduously cultivates. Carlyle is a man of genius, but he is 
reckless, rash, bold, original, affected, and half-ideal. He is 
right in saying “ the world is too little governed ;” wrong in 
repudiating institutions, forms, ceremonies, or ‘ phantasms,”’ 
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as he calls them, and relying on the government of mere force 
and the naked sword. Queen Victoria is a sham, a phantasm, 
yet because she is the incumbent of an old and venerated in- 
stitution, the throre of England, her government is wiser 
and milder, and yet more powerful and efficient, than that of 
any military usurper that ever lived. 

No portions of history show more clearly how deeply imbed- 
ded are the idea, the faith, and the reverence for hereditary 
right, in the human mind, than the histories of France and 
England after the death of Cromwell and the fall of Napoleon. 
People and politicians should adapt themselves to such natural 
feelings, not attempt to expel them. The English are a cau- 
tious and practical people, and always consult nature rather _ 
than speculative philosophy in matters of government. They 
have respected hereditary right in the main, venturing only 
slightly to modify it. Queen Victoria traces her royal descent 
back to Cerdic, beyond the bound of history, into the misty re- 
gions of tradition. 

Never was prince welcomed to the throne with such enthu- 
siastic joy and hearty acclamation as Charles II. Never des- 
pot so despised and execrated as Cromwell. His body, taken 
from Westminster Abbey and flung into the Thames, sealed 
the verdict of his infamy. No eloquence of declamation, no 
ingenuity of sophistry, no coloring, and no distortion of facts, 
can ever reverse ‘that verdict. The enthusiasm with which 
the return of Charles was welcomed, shows the almost rever- 
ential attachment of the people to hereditary right. The ex- 
ecration of the memory of Cromwell, on the other hand, evinces 
the natural hatred and contempt w hich all mankind entertain 
for parvenus and usurpers. ‘The two facts prove how impor- 
tant it is to preserve old institutions, such as hereditary royalty 
in England, It is the office, the institution that governs, rather 
than the incumbent. ‘The popedom is a memorable instance 
of this truth. There have been many weak and wicked popes, 
yet veneration for the office makes it grow stronger as it grows 
older. 

In the settlement of the crown, in 1688, England afforded 
another example of the respect for hereditary right. The 
Parliament only ventured to substitute a Protestant female 
branch of the House of Stuart, instead of the dethroned Cath- 
olic branch — for the House of Hanover is descended from 
James I, 

France exhibited the same attachment to hereditary right. 
After wickedly beheading Louis XVI. and trying, first, Jaco- 
binical anarchy, then the military despotism of Napoleon 
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she restores the Bourbons to the throne. Finding the rule of 
the direct line intolerable, like England, she substitutes a col- 
lateral branch—the house of Orleans. But revolution had 
not spent its fury in France, and Louis Philippe was expelled to 
make room for the rule of socialism and anarchy. All men 
prefer military despotism to anarchy, and all France weleomed 
the usurpation of Napoleon III. But the end is not yet. 
While military despotism is preferable to anarchy, hereditary 
rule is far preferable to usurped military rule. 

Nature is various, and adopts herself to circumstances. 
Elective republican government is sometimes natural and best, 
but hereditary monarchy is the most natural, and therefore 
has ever been the most common form of government. Kings 
must be of royal, or at least noble descent, to gratify and 
satisfy the innate and almost universal propensity of mankind, 
to reverence that mysterious thing—a noble pedigree, that 
traces back to no plebeian origin. - Greece is well governed by 
a German prince. She would not have submitted to a Greek, 
however distinguished. A parvenu king is so universally de- 
spised that usurpers are always afraid to adopt the title. Brazil 
is admirably governed by a scion of the royal house of Portu- 
gal. The rest of South America have no respectable or durable 
governments, because they need the clay that kings are made 
of, and have not sufficient virtue and intelligence to sustain 
republican governments. We write this for the special benefit 
of New- England. When she quits the Union, and is annexed 
to Canada, we advise her, by all means, to get Victoria and 
Prince Albert to procure one of their poor German royal cousins 
to rule over them. ‘They have hundreds of such cousins, any 
one of whom would make a better king than the w ealthiest 
and most enlightened member of the codfish aristocracy. 

We dwell upon this subject of the Divine hereditary right 
of kings, because it is one of pressing and practical importance 
to every owner of lands and slaves, to every owner of real prop- 
erty, or of property of any sort, in America. Property is 
assailed—labor is arrayed against capital—laborers are more 
numerous by far than property-holders, and they are led on by 
men of greater genius and audacity than any who have under- 
taken to defend the rights of property. The infection has not 
reached the South, nor will it if we are properly prepared for 
its approach. 

If kings have no natural right to their thrones and their 
kingdoms, Southern planters have far less natural right to their 
dominions and their subjects. “They are but little kings, with 
farms for kingdoms and slaves for subjects, Bishop Meade is 
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right in treating the old African slave-trade as a providential 
movement. We hold our slaves by the will of Providence, by 
Divine right. The settlement of America by whites, and the 
expulsion of the Indians, were also providential movements. 
We hold our lands also by Divine right. Our titles to our prop- 
erties are as good as those of kings to their thrones. As good, 
but no better. Let us beware how we run a tilt against hered- 
itary monarchy, for we are hereditary monarchs ourselves, 

It is not inconsistent with the idea of Divine right, that the 
title may be forfeited for crime or incapacity ; but it is wrong 
and dangerous to attaint the blood, unless the heir be as crimi- 
nal, or incapable, as the ancestor. 

Had Cromwell restored the Stuarts, and Bonaparte the 
Bourbons, they might have given peace to their countries. At 
all events, the self-abnegation of such acts would have evinced 
moral greatness, and rendered them deservedly illustrious. In 
our estimate of human greatness, the chief element is the 
readiness to sacrifice self for country. Cromwell and Napoleon 
sacrificed country to self. Notoriety, not fame, is what they 
deserve. The morbid appetite for excitement is ever ready to 
make heroes of those who administer to this vicious taste, and 
will canonize a John Brown in default of a better subject for 
admiration. Great crimes excite more of wonder and admira- 
tion than great virtues. Hence few can appreciate the great- 
ness of Washington, while all admire Napoleon, and too many 
are ready to palliate the crimes, cruelty, brutality, and hy- 
pocrisy even of Cromwell. With the masses, a wonderful man 
is a great man, whether he fire a magazine which destroys 
the lives and possessions of thousands of his neighbors, or 
calmly resigns his life, like Leonidas, to defend, or to save his 
country. 

We propose to take but a single view of the character of 
Washington. All admit that his moral and intellectual facul- 
ties were finely balanced and proportioned, and hence resulted 
his admirable judgment and lofty morality. Yet few give him 
credit for genius. Now genius, like other moral terms, is sus- 
ceptible of no exact definition. We might well contend that a 
character resulting from the proper balance of good moral and 
intellectual faculties, exhibited in itself the highest order of 
genius. But even in the narrow sense in which the term is 
usually employed, Washington was a man of decided genius. 
He had but little advantage of school education, and left 
school entirely before he was sixteen years of age. He ac- 
quired with ease and rapidity whatever was taught in his 
school, and exhibited a strong predilection for mathematics. 
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He became a distinguished practical surveyor while yet a boy, 
and had attained so much reputation that at nineteen years of 
age he was appointed to a military command of much dignity 
and responsibility. At twenty-one years of age his reputation 
for courage, judgment, and enterprise, stood as high as that of 
any man in the colony of Virginia. At this age he was 
selected to fulfil an important mission to the French and West- 
ern Indians. 

He discharged the duties pertaining to his perilous and re- 
sponsible mission with distinguished ability, and won universal 


‘admiration. Dull men, by assiduous labor, often become pro- 


ficient and distinguished in their callings; but dull boys never 
win distinction. Washington’s early career affords conclusive 
evidence of genius, urged on by a generous and noble ambi- 
tion. Like Bonaparte and Wellington his genius was mathe- 
matical and military. The fine balance of intellectual and 
moral faculties which he acquired in after-life was owing to 
his early converse with affairs, and his pure domestic associa- 
tions. Washington possessed not only genius, but a lofty soul 
and undaunted courage, impelled and directed by a quick, cul- 
tivated, and comprehensive intellect. His reading was rather 
select than extensive, but quite sufficient to direct his observa- 
tion of men, manners, and events. Ushered early into life, 
no man ever had better opportunities to become wise from 
observation and experience, and no one ever better improved 
his opportunities. His perception was quick and delicate, his 
comprehension broad and profound, and hence he readily 
generalized, digested, and assimilated all facts brought to his 
attention by reading or observation, and deduced from them 
wise and useful practical conclusions. His writings and his 
conversation exhibited not knowledge, but that wisdom which 
is the result of thoroughly digested knowledge. He united to 
yenius—which too often misleads and betrays—wisdom and 
virtue, the only safe guides of human conduct. 

Too much learning and reading are quite as common, and 
far more disgusting than too little. The intellectual dyspeptic, 
the man who has read a great deal, and reflected very little, 
who has swallowed his knowledge whole, and retained it un- 
digested “and unassimilated in his memory, and who is ever 
ready to repeat and retail it in this crude state to the weary 
listener, is the most intolerable of human bores. No doubt 
Horace’s Sacra via acquaintance, who addressed him, Nos 
sumus literati! and stuck to him like a leech, was one of these 
learned fools. 

Bonaparte’s world was the military school and the camp. 
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He became too good a soldier to be good at anything else. He 
looked on men as mere automata. He was grossly materialistic, 
and underrated human nature. He ignored all moral motives 
in the government of the world, and relied solely on physical 
and pecuniary forees—on men and money. Although the dis- 
tinction of his early life was entirely owing to the revolution- 
ary fervor and enthusiasm of the French, not to their numbers, 
yet in later life he relied entirely on the superior number of 
men that he could bring into the field, and on the amount of 
bribery which he could offer to his enemies. The Cossacks 
taught him, too late, that numbers cannot conquer men who: 
love their government and their country, That even in war, 
moral force, in the long run, conquers physical force. Bona- 
parte was really a very weak, because a very bad man. He 
acted upon the presumption that mankind were controlled in 
their conduct only by base, sordid, and selfish motives. Hence 
the latte’ part of his career was more distinguished for the 
number and magnitude of his defeats, than the former part for 
the brilliancy of his victories. His genius for mathematics 
and military science was unduly developed naturally, and car- 
ried to extravagant excess by his education, and camp life and 
habits. His mind became one-sided, and hence he saw and 
judged of all things through the artificial and distorted mediam 
of his profession. History exhibits no instance of human little- 
ness to compare with his conduct in St. Helena. So far from 
exhibiting moral grandeur, calm composure, and dignified 
resignation, his impatience and his petulancy present a start- 
ling resemblance to the ferocious tiger restlessly pacing his 
cage, snarling, growling, and thirsting for blood. In very 
truth, the man had sunk into the beast of prey. He felt it, 
and regretted it; for before his banishment he had said, he 
was only fitted for a camp life. A Fejee chieftain could not 
have admitted more. 

Wellington was a truly great man. Ambitious, but only am- 
bitious, like W ashington, to win fame by the honorable, faithful, 
and brilliant discharge of duty, he was a gentleman and a 
patriot, and no temptation could have induced him to practise 
the hypoerisy, duplicity, and falsehood of a Cromwell or a 
Bonaparte. He was no mere soldier, but also a learned scholar 
and wise, practical statesman. Yet he had lived too much in 
camp, and carried the manner of the martinet into civil life. 
Washington acquired and practised that exact system, punc- 
tuality, ‘and precision, which are best learned in military life. 
But he knew where to drop the professional manner, and did 
not make a merit of order and punctuality, and parade them 
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to view or obtrude them to notice. He had the ars eelare 
artem. Although the most systematic of farmers, he only ap- 
peared at Mount Vernon as the retired statesman and private 
gentleman. His education and early life were eminently cal- 
culated to give to him that finely balanced character which 
elevates him above all the great men-of modern times; yet it: 
is a great mistake to suppose that because he was not odd and 
eccentric thai therefore he possessed no genius. 

If perpetrating mischief on the grand scale constitute human 
greatness, then Bonaparte was the greatest of men, and Crom- 
well quite a considerable human butcher. 

There is one view of the rising admiration for these 
usurpers and military despots from which a useful moral may 
be deduced. Except in the South, the times are out of joint, 
anarchy seems impending, and men naturally look to usurpa- 
tion and military despotism as the preventive or cure for an- 
archy. Order, subordination, security of person and property, 
all men desire. These are best secured by old laws, old offices, 
and old institutions, to which society has become accustomed, 
habituated, and adapted, and has learned to respect, to obey, 
and to venerate. But laws, and institutions, and the habits, 
feelings, and sentiments, which adapt men to them, are of slow 
growth and accretion. Anarchy is not tolerable for a day, and 
the liberals who invoked it, frightened at its approach, are 
ready and anxious to call in the bloody hand of self-elected 
despotism to exorcise the demon they have raised. 

T'yranny which enforces order and affords security to per- 
son and property against all, save the tyrant who governs, has 
always been popular. We do not recollect a single popular 
prince or governor in all history who was not a tyrant, except 
Charles Il. of England. Charles, though no tyrant himself, 
gave full scope to the natural appetite for tyranny, by permit- 
ting the people to play at Kilkenny-cats, and tyrannize over 
each other. He was a man of amiable feelings, an affable 
and accomplished gentleman,a man of taste and wit, and a 
practical philosopher. He saw that his father had fallen a vic- 
tim to his clemency and his virtue, and that the people who 
murdered him were fawning, spaniel-like, before himself, who 
had inherited none of his father’s virtues. Seeing all this, he 
justly contemned and despised the nation, and Jeft them to tor- 
ture and torment each other, while he was satisfied to “ eat, 
drink, and love.” His character was the material outgrowth 
of the times, and he played his rolé to perfection. He has 
been misunderstood and underrated. 

This is a digression. But Charles is one of our historical 
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favorites. Indeed, everybody loves Charles and his great- 
grandmother, Mary of Scotland, they sinned so gracefully ; 
and everybody hates John Knox, Cromwell, his Roundheads 
and Puritans, and their descendants, John Brown, Cook, and 
Coppic. The vices of the former were light, venial, and grace- 
ful; the crimes of the latter, vulgar, brutal, disgusting, and 
horrible. 

To return to our tyrants. Alexander the Great and Augus- 
tus Cesar were both tyrants, yet the most popular and beloved 
of ancient potentates. Julius Ceesar-was mild, indulgent, and 
forgiving, and like Charles I. and Louis XVI., he fell a mar- 
tyr to his virtues. Henry VIII. was the most cruel tyrant 
and the most popular prince that ever ruled England. Had 
Elizabeth been a man, no doubt she would have been equally 
cruel and equally popular. She played her part pretty well for 
a woman, and was exceedingly tyrannical and exceedingly be- 
loved. The Plantagenets, the only military heroes of Eng- 
land, were all tyrants, and almost all deservedly popular. 
Louis XVI. and Charles V. were very tyrannical, and they 
acquired the title of Great. But the list would be endless 
The tyrannical captains of vessels are beloved, the amiable 
captains beget mutinies, and are murdered, &c., &e. 

Men prefer tyranny and good social order, to liberty and 
anarchy— Quod erat demonstrandum. 





ART. IV.—GENERAL WALKER’S POLICY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THE QUESTION OF CIVILIZATION AND LABOR. 


[General William Walker, whose Nicaraguan movements have attracted so 
much attenticn within the past few years, has been devoting himself recently to 
the preparation of a work which shall develop very fully the facts and cireum- 
stances of his eventful career in Nicaragua, and establish the justice and policy 
of the principles which he has sought to inaugurate in that country. The work 
will be one of the most interesting and readable of the day. We have been 
favored with an inspection of the manuscripts, and are permitted to publish the 
following from them, as being, in our opinion, the most likely to attract attention 
from our readers.—Eb.] 


Tue policy of the Walker government was, of course, the 
same as that of Rivas, so far as the introduction of the white 
race into Nicaragua was concerned. But the administration 
of Rivas was, from its nature, transitional. It sought to in- 
crease the American element without inquiring what place the 
new people were to occupy in the old society. Rivas and his . 
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cabinet felt that Nicaraguan society required reorganization ; 
but they knew not how it was to be accomplished. Nor would 
they have adopted the means necessary for the end even if the 
proper measures had been pointed out to them. Hence when 
the reorganization, not merely of the state, but of the family 
and of labor, became necessary, another executive than Rivas 
was not a matter of choice. Not merely the secondary form 
of the crystal was to be modified, but the primary form was to 
be radically changed ; and for this a new force was to be 
brought into play. It may be that the reorganization in Ni- 
caragua was attempted too soon; but those who have read 
may judge whether or not the Americans were driven forward 
by the force of events. Sooner or later the struggle between 
the old and the new forms of society must inevitably have oc- 
curred. 

The difference of language between the members of the old 
society and that portion of the white race necessarily dominant 
in the new, while it was a cause of keeping the elements apart, 
afforded also a means of regulating the relations between the 
several races meeting on the same soil. In order that the 
laws of the Republic might be thoroughly published it was 
decreed that they should be published in English as well asin 
Spanish. ‘The reason of this was apparent to every one ; but 
the object of another clause in the same decree, that “all 
documents connected with public affairs shall be of equal value 
whether written in English or Spanish,” was not noticed ex- 
cept by the careful observer. By this clause the proceedings 
of all the courts and the record of all the deeds in the state 
might be made in English. It was not necessary to decree 
that all such records should be in English; the mere permis- 
sion was sufficient to accomplish the object. Lawyers will 
readily see what an advantage such a clause yave to those 
speaking both English and Spanish over those acquainted only 
with the latter language. 

The decree concerning the use of the two languages tended 
to make the ownership of the lands of the state fall into the 
hands of those speaking English. But, in addition to this, a 
decree was published declaring the property of all enemies of 
the state forfeited to the Republic ; and a Board of Commis- 
sioners was named “ to take possession of, direct, determine 
upon, and sell all such confiscated or forfeited properties.” 
The Board was given the ordinary powers of courts for cita- 
tion, for examining witnesses, and for enforcing obedience to 
its orders. All property declared confiscated was to be sold 
soon after the rendition of the judgment; and military scrip 
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was to"be received in payment of the sale of said property, 
thus giving those who had been in the military service of the 
state an opportunity to secure their pay out of the estates of 
the persons engaged in the war against them. ‘The land titles 
in Nicaragua were in a very unsettled condition, and the same 
system prevailed there as in other Spanish-American States. 
The limits of grants were indeterminate, and there was, of 
course, no registry law. Accordingly, in order to fix the num- 
ber of outstanding grants from the Republic, a decree was 
published requiring all claims to land to be recorded within 
six months ; and it was further decreed that after a certain 
date no conveyance or mortgage should be valid against third 
parties unless duly recorded in the district where the land lay. 
This was a substitution of the English and American system 
for the rules of the Roman and Continental law. The record- 
ing of titles is undoubtedly for the public advantage; and 
those possessed of good titles to land in Nicaragua would, 
in virtue of this decree, have held their possessions by a tenure 
more certain than ever. But the system was fatal to the bad 
or uncertain titles. It also gave an advantage to those familiar 
with the habit of registry. 

The general tendency of these several decrees was the same ; 
they were intended to place a large proportion of the land of 
the country in the hands of the white race. The military 
force of the state might, for a time, secure the Americans in 
the government of the Republic, but, in order that their pos- 
session of government might be permanent, it was requisite 
for them to hold the land. But the natives, who had held the 
lands for more than a generation, admitted that the cultivated 
fields had diminished in number and extent every year since 
the independence, for the want of a proper system of labor ; 
hence, according to the admission of all parties, the reorgani- 
zation of labor was necessary for the development of the 
resources of the country. 

In order to command the labor already in the country a de- 
cree was issued for enforcing contracts for terms of service. 
A stringent decree against vagrants was also published ; and 
this was a measure ot military caution as well as of political 
economy. When Martinez set about recruiting in Matagalpo 
the men scattered on the farms of Chontales and Los Llanos, 
repaired to Granada in order to escape the pressgang. But 
these men had nearly all been in the employ of legitimist 
masters, and, when gathered in the city, there was danger of 
their being used for bad purposes. Few of them had any 
visible means of livelihood, and hence most would have come 
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under the provisions of the decree concerning vagrants. As 
they had little disposition for work they scon disappeared after 
the publication of the decree, and thus a population which, at 
the time, might have proved dangerous around Granada, was 
got rid of. 

The decree of the 22d of September was, however, the 
measure from which most was to be expected for organizing 
the labor of the country. This was the act around which the 
whole policy of the administration revolved ; and, as it has 
been much criticised, it may be well to give the decree entire. 
It reads : 

“ Inasmuch as the Constituent Assembly of the Republic, on the 30th day of 
April, 1838, declared the state free, sovereign, and independent, dissolving the 
compact which the Federal Constitution established befween Nicaragua and the 
other States of Central America : 

“Tnasmuch as, since that date, eH 4 has been, in fact, free from the obli- 
gations the Federal Constitution imposed : 

“Tnasmuch as the act of the Constituent Assembly decreed, on the 30th of 
April, 1888, provides that federal decrees given previous to that date shall re- 
main in force unless contrary to the provisions of that act : 

“ Tnasmuch as many of the decrees theretofore given are unsuited to the pres- 


ent condition of the Republic, and are repugnant to its welfare and prosperity, 
as well as to its territorial integrity ; Therefore, it is 


“ DECREED : 


“ Articte 1. All Aets and Decrees of the Federal Constituent Assembly, as 
well as of the Federal Congress, are declared null and void. 

“ Articte 2. Nothing herein contained shall affect rights heretofore vested 
under the acts and decrees hereby repealed.” 


One of the earliest acts of the Federal Constituent Assem- 
bly was the abolition of slavery in Central America; and as 
this, among other acts, was repealed by the decree of the 22d 
September, it was generally supposed the latter re-established 
slavery in Nicaragua. . Whether this be a strictly legal de- 
duc'ion may be doubted; but the repeal of the prohibition 
clearly prepared the way for the introduction of slavery. The 
spirit and intention of the decree were apparent ; nor did its 
authors affect to concealjhis objects in its publication. By this 
act must the Walker administration be judged. In fact, the 
wisdom or folly of this decree involves the wisdom or folly of 
the American movement in Nicaragua ; for, on the re-estab- 
lishment of African slavery there depends the permanent pres- 
ence of the white race in that region. If the slavery decree, 
as it has been called, was unwise, Cabanas and Jerez were 
right when they sought to use the Americans for the mere pur- 
pose of raising one native faction and repressing another. 
Without such labor as the new decree gave, the Americans 
could have played no other part in Central America than that 
of the pretorian guard at Rome, or of the janissaries of the 
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East ; and for such degrading service as this they were ill 
suited by the habits and traditions of their race. 

The difference between the colonial system of the English 
and Spanish crowns, explains the different results of the English 
and Spanish settlements in America. The colonies of Great 
Britain founded their own forms of society: they made for 
themselves, all the rules and regulations their new situation 
required, and hence, they built firmly the foundations of a 
peculiar and original civilization. Their institutions sprang 
from their necessities, and were hence adapted to the climate, 
and the soil they found in the new continent. But it was far 
otherwise with the Spanish possessions. The laws of the Indies 
were decreed by the crown: and the regulations, sometimes 
for good, but oftener for evil, were the result of monarchical 
will. In the case.of Cuba, the resolution of Isabella was 
swayed by the counsels of the benevolent Las Casas; and 
Spain owes her possession of the island at the present 
moment, to the wise philanthropy of the simple-hearted priest. 
Negro-slavery is, without doubt, the cause of the present pros- 
perity of the island, as well as of its continued colonial govern- 
ment; and Cuba affords a fine contrast to Jamaica and &t. 
Domingo, and displays to advantage, the superior wisdom of 
Spain, when compared with the false humanity of France and 
England. On the continent, however, Spain was not so fortu- 
mate as on the ever-faithful isle. Her conquest of force, was 
there followed by no radical and permanent changes, in political 
organization. She carried thither the Roman law ; but it did 
not inform the new society, or breathe a fresh spirit into its 
institutions. The only real changes in Mexico and Peru, for 
example, were wrought by the church. ‘The pagans of the 
continent were converted to Christianity, and the mission 
fathers reclaimed the wild tribes from their savagism, teaching 
them agriculture, and the ruder arts of life. Beyond the pro- 
tection the crown afforded the church, in its labors for the 
reconstruction of society, the Spanish government did little for 
its vast continental possessions. Slavery on the continent was 
not more than what the physiologists call a ‘trace ;” and it 
soon yielded to the passions which followed the independence 
of the colonies. 

The men who framed the Constitution of the United States, 
were not beyond the control of the influence which, in France, 
led to the horrors of Hayti, and, in England, to the miseries of 
Jamaica. The wits and philosophers of the constitutional con. 
vention—the strong reason of Franklin, and the brilliant genius 
of Hamilton, as well as the lofty soul of Washingtoa, were no; 
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unaffected by the errors of the French reformers of the period. 
The mad rhapsodies of Rousseau, the sharp keen sarcasm of 
Voltaire, had infected the readers of that time with a sort of 
hydrophobia—a mortal aversion to the word slaygry. Hamilton 
and Washington, though straggling against French notions, 
were still under the influence, to some extent, of the Genevese 
ravings about equality and fraternity. Mr. Jefferson not only 
yielded to the French fashions of thought and feeling, but 
actually cherished them, as if they were the fruits of rea- 
son and philosophy. While such causes operated on the 
American leaders of the time, the people of that period were 
tainted with the notions of the English Buxton and Clarkson. 
The dissenters of Great Britain infused their opinion about the 
slave-trade into their religious brethren in America, and thus, 
by the union of French philosophy with English humanitarian- 
ism, the constitution of 1787 was burdened with clauses, of 
which the evil effect is now constantly felt by the slaveholding 
community of the United States. 

If the strong, broad minds of the constitutional convention 
of 1787, were not able to resist entirely the opinions prevalent 
in France and England concerning slavery, how much less 
were the poor imitative creatures of Spanish policy, left to her 
American colonies after the independence, able to withstand 
the prejudices of the European world. Spain had, in fact, 
left them too little slavery to preserve their social order. 
Instead of maintaining the purity of the races, as the English 
had done in their settlements, the Spaniards had cursed their 
continental possessions with a mixed race. Hence it would 
have been little less than a miracle, if the Spanish American 
states, had, at the moment of independence, decided to retain 
slavery in their midst. It is only of late years that the really 
beneficial and conservative character of negro-slavery has begun 
to be appreciated in the United States. 

For a long time it was the fashion, and with many it still is, 
to regard the Northern States of the Federal Union as the con- 
servative element of American society. It is true that the 
Northern States are the conservative element of the federal 
government, because the Union is nearly altogether the crea- 
ture of their will and of their interests. Therefore, on all 
occasions, they have sought to strengthen the federal power 
through tariffs and banks, and large schemes of internal im- 
provement. But such conservatism as this does not touch the 
organic structure of society, it merely determines its external 
forms and appearance. The conservatism of s'avery is deeper 
than this; it goes to the vital relations of capital toward labor, 
and by the firm footing it gives the former, it enables the 
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intellect of society to push boldly forward in the pursuit of 
new forms of civilization. At present it is the struggle of free 
labor with slave-labor, which prevents the energies of the 
former from being directed against the capital of the North 
through the ingenious machinery of the ballot-box and uni- 
versal suffrage; and it is difficult to conceive how capital 
can be secured from the attacks of the majority in a pure 
democracy, unless with the aid of a force which gets its 
strength from slave labor. 

The Spanish-American states, after their independence, 
aimed to establish republics without slavery; and the history of 
forty years of disorder and public crime is fertile in lesions for 
him who had eyes to see and ears to hear. Carried away by 
his imagination or rather by his sensibilities, Mr. Clay pleaded 
the cause of Spanish-American independence, and anticipated 
good government as the result of the movement, The policy he 
urged was undoubtedly wise both for the United States and for 
England, inasmuch as it opened the old Spanish colonies to 
other commercial nations. But the effects of independence have 
not been beneficial on the people of the colonies themselves. 
Spain gave order, at least, to the possessions she held in the 
New World; and order, attended as «t was by exaction, some- 
times even by extortion, was better than the anarchy of so- 
called republican rule. In Nicaragua, whole tracts, which 
were cultivated under the Spanish dominion, have gone to 
waste since the independence, and the indigo of the Isthmus, 
which, even ten years ago, was a valuable article of export, 
has disappeared almost entirely from trade. 

If Spain, then, failed to leave her colonies with the internal 
force or the system capable of reorganizing their independent 
society, the plan immediately suggests itself of applying to 
them the rules which have constructed a firm and harmonious 
civilization where the Anglo-American has found himself on 
the same soil with one of the colored races. The introduction 
of negro-slavery into Nicaragua would furnish a supply of 
constant and reliable labor requisite for the cultivation of trop- 
ical products. With the negro-slave, as his companion, the 
white man would become fixed to the soil, and they together 
would destroy the power of the mixed race which is the bane 
of the country. The pure Indian would readily fall into the 
new social organization; for he does not aim at political power, 
and only asks to be protected in the fruits of his industry. 
The Indian of Nicaragua, in his fidelity and docility, as well 
as in his capacity for labor, approaches nearly the negro of 
the United States; and he would readily assume the manners 
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and habits of the latter. In fact, the manners of the Indian 
toward the ruling race are now more submissive than those of 
the American negro toward his master. 

Some, however, may urge that the climate of tropical 
America is unfavorable to the African negro. This idea has 
been set afloat by some statistics a British officer has published, 
in reference to the comparative vitality of the European and 
negro regiments in Jamaica. The figures, as given, go to show 
that the average mortality is greater among the negro than 
among the European regiments; and even Dr. Josiah Nott has 
been led to quote these statistics with approval, and to infer 
that tropical America is not suited to the African. But the 
figures of the British officer may be read in another sense, and 
probably with a nearer approach to natural laws. It is not 
the climate but the profession of soldiers which destroys se 
rapidly the negro regiments of Jamaica. No avocation of life 
requires so much intelligence, so much knowledge of the laws 
of life, and so much resolution and self-denial in adhering to 
them, as that of the soldier. The great difference between a 
veteran and a raw recruit is that one knows how to take care 
of himself and the other does not. But you can never make 
a veteran of the negro; he remains always in the condition of 
a recruit, and hence negro regiments will have the health and 
vitality of regiments of recruits. No one who has seen the 
negro in tropical America will, for a moment, allow the 
accuracy of the deduction hastily drawn from the regimental 
returns of Jamaica. 

In Nicaragua the negro seems to be in his natural climate. 
The blacks who have gone thither from Jamaica are healthy, 
strong, and capable of severe labor. They were much employed 
by the Accessory Transit Company on the San Juan river 
and at Virgin Bay; and even on the lake and river they bore 
the toil and exposure to the sun as well as the natives of the 
country. In fact, the negro blood seems to assert its superior- 
ity over the indigenous Indian of Nicaragua. Some of the 
negro and mulatto officers in the Legitimist army were remark - 
able among their fellows for courage and energy, though with 
these qualities were generally joined cruelty and ferocity. 

The advantage of negro-slavery in Nicaragua would, there- 
fore, be two-fold ; while it would furnish certain labor for the 
use of agriculture, it would tend to separate the races and 
destroy the mixed breéds who cause the disorder which has 
prevailed in the country since the independence. But there 
are many who, while admitting the advantage of slavery to 
Nicaragua, think it was impolitic to have attempted its estab- 
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lishment at the time the decree of the 22d of September was 
published. ‘This brings us to consider the decree in its rela- 
tions with the question of slavery in the United States. 

At the time the decree was published it was clear that the 
Americans in Nicaragua would be called on to defend them- 
selves against the forces of four allied states. Their cause 
was right and just, but it then appeared to touch themselves 
only. Up to that time there was no American interest in the 
country save that of the army and of the Transit Company : 
hence it was expedient by some positive act to bind to the 
cause fur which the naturalized Nicaraguans were contending, 
some strong and powerful interest in the United States. The 
decree re-establishing slavery, while it declared the manner 
in which the Americans proposed to regenerate Nicaraguan 
society, made them the champions of the Southern States of 
the Union in the conflict, truly styled “‘ irrepressible,” between 
free and slave labor. The policy of the act consisted in point- 
ing out to the Southern States the only means, short of 
revolution, whereby they can preserve their present social 
organization. 

In 1856, the South began to perceive that all territory here- 
after acquired by the federal government would necessarily 
enure to the use and benefit of free labor. The emigrant 
from the free labor States moves easily and readily into the 
territories; and the surplus of population being greater at 
the North than at the South, the majority in any new territory 
would, certainly, be from the anti-slavery region. Besides this, 
the South has no surplus labor to send westward or southward. 
On the contrary, the Gulf States are crying out for more 
negroes, and the uneasiness of Southern society results from 
the superabundance of its intellect and capital in proportion 
to its rude labor. It is impossible, in the present condition of 
affairs, for the South to get the labor it lacks; and the only 
means of restoring the balance to its industry is to send its 
unemployed intellect to a field where no political obstacles 
prevent it from getting the labor it requires. 

There are, however, some people in the Southern States who 
condemn every effort to extend slavery, because, they say, it 
irritates the anti-slavery sentiment, and thus feeds and strength- 
ens the hostility to Southern society. With them the great 
cure for abolitionism is rest and inaction on the part of the 
slaveholders. But such are the shallowest of thinkers. It is 
impossible to keep down the discussion of the slavery question 
in the United States. The question is one which touches the 
whole labor of the country, and involves the vital relations O¢ 
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capital with labor, and this is the great question which, in all 
ages and all countries, has divided States and societies. Hence 
it is idle to speak of the question being settled, and from the 
nature of things, the contest between free and slave labor is 
“still beginning, never ending.” 

In September, 1856, the canvass for the Presidency was 
developing the passions and prejudices of the several sections 
of the Union, and one of the great parties of the country, in 
convention assembled, had declared its sympathy and pledged 
its support to the efforts then being made to regenerate Central 
America. These promises and pledges were made by the party 
which relied on the slave States for its success, and it should 
have looked with favor on a measure which tended to strength- 
en slavery inthe Southern States. But the manner in which 
the free labor democracy of the North received the decree re- 
establishing slavery in Nicaragua, is a proof of the hollowness 
of its professions of friendship for Southern interests. There 
was scarcely a voice raised in defence of the measure north of 
the Potomac ; though the free labor States may find, when it 
is too late, that the only way to avoid revolztion and a conflict 
of force, between the Northern and Southern States of the 
Union, is by the very policy Nicaragua proposed to establish. 

It is true, the author of the slavery decree was not aware at . 
the time it was published, of the strong and universal feeling 
which exists in the Northern States against Southern society. 
He did not know how thoroughly anti-slavery sentiments pre- 
vailed in the free labor States: that they are taught in schools, 
preached from the pulpit, and instilled by mothers into the 
minds of their children, from infancy upward. But the knowl- 
edge of such a state of feeling would have made the pnblica- 
tion of the decree a matier of sacred duty no less than of poli- 
cy. ‘To avert the invasion which threatens the South, it is 
necessary for her to break through the barriers which now 
surround her on every side, and carry the war between the two 
forms of labor beyond her own limits. A beleaguered force, 
with no ally outside, must yield \to famine at last, unless it 
can make a sally and burst through the enemy which con- 
fines it. 

While the slavery decree was calculated to bind the South- 
ern States to Nicaragua, asif she were one of themselves, it was 
also a disavowal of any desire for annexation to the Federal 
Union. And it was important, in every respect, to make it 
appear that the American movement in Nicaragua did not con- 
template annexation. This idea constantly haunted the minds 
of the public men of the Union, little accustomed to regard 
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political questions, except from party points of view, It dis- 
turbed the mind of Mr. Pierce when he wrote his message at 
the reception of Father Vigil: it worried Mr. Marcy when he 
contemplated the future fate of the Democratic party. And it 
was, without doubt, the uncertainty the Secretary of State felt 
in regard to the effect the Nicaraguan movement might have 
on party action in the United States, which prompted him to 
frown on the enterprise from the beginning. Mr. Marcy was 
an old man, ambitious of yet higher station than he had held 
under the federal government: and his experience enabled 
him to calculate with nice accuracy, the weight of old party 
issues in conventions and popular elections. But here was a 
new element about to be thrown into the politics of the Union ; 
and to the distrust of new things, common to age, was added 
the inability of the Secretary to estimate precisely the force 
and direction of the Nicaraguan movement. To show the 
spirit of Mr. Marcy, it is only necessary to state, that when the 
decree repealing the act ofthe Federal Constituent Assembly 
and Federal Congress was published in Nicaragua, Mr. Wheeler 
advised his government of the fact, and merely remarked he 
thought it a measure of advantage for the Isthmus. ‘The dis- 
patch of Mr. Wheeler was, according to excellent authority, 
discussed in a full meeting of Mr. Pierce’s Cabinet. Mr Marcy 
and Mr. Cushing insisted on the immediate recall of the minis- 
ter: while Mr. Davis and Mr. Dobbin defended Mr. Wheeler, 
saying he had done nothing but his duty in advising the gov- 
ernment of the decree published in Nicaragua, and of the effect 
it was likely to produce on the country. The Secretary of 
State insisted on the dismissal of Mr. Wheeler to the last ; and 
only the day before he left office he required of the President 
as a personal favor that he should procure the resignation of 
the minister. 

The decree of the 22d of September was intended to de- 
stroy the delusion of the public men of the United States as 
to the desire of Nicaragua for annexation. To a thinking 
mind it was apparent that to enter the Federal Union would 
be to defeat the object of the decree; for the federal law pro- 
hibits the introduction within the limits of its authority of any 
persons held to labor for a term of years. Nicaragua could 
not expect to draw her negro labor from States already com- 
plaining of the deficiency of their own supply, and the South- 
ern States would themselves have opposed the annexation of 
a territory which might drain from them the labor they so 
much need. In the heat of party passion, however, such views 
were not appreciated by the politicians of whom Mr. Marcy 
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was a type. They were too much absorbed in watching the 
currents of popular opinion, and in distributing the spoils of 
party warfare, to devote any time to the consideration of the 
public weal, or of a true and just public policy. 

So far were the politicians of the Union frum perceiving it 
was Walker’s policy, by the slavery decree, to declare his hos- 
tility to annexation, that some of them supposed they had 
achieved a discovery by the publication of certain letters in- 
structing Goicouria as to the course he should pursue in Eng- 
land. ‘The intendente general was authorized by Walker to 
proceed to London, in order to impress on the English cabinet 
the fact that Nicaragua had no desire for admission into the 
American Union; and it was supposed that he, being a Cuban, 
might more readily get the ear of the British ministry on the 
subject than a native of the United States. The letter of 
Walker to Goicouria instructed him to explain that the neces- 
sities of Nicaragua require *‘a republic based on military prin- 
ciples,” such a republic being clearly unfit for admission into 
the American Union. The English would readily perceive 
that the growth of such a republic toward the Southern 
limits of the United States would tend to restrain the terri- 
torial extension of the latter power, Walker conceiving that by 
such a policy he would promote the welfare of his native, no less 
than of his adopted country ; for the acquisition of the United 
States of any territory covered by a Spanish American popu- 
laticn would be fertile of troubles and dangers to the confeder- 
acy as well as of suffering and oppression to the inhabitants of 
the new territory. Above all, the acquisition of territory in 
the South would be fatal to the slaveholding States; for it 
would complete the circle of free-labor communities now gird- 
ling them on almost every side. 

In France it would have been easier than in England to 
make the anti-annexation character of the slavery decree ap- 
parent. M. Ange de St. Priest, a savant who has published a 
large and valuable work on the antiquities of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, accepted the office of consul-general for Nica- 
ragua at Paris; and it was hoped through him to establish 
relations with the imperial government. The steady policy 
of Napoleon the Third has been to increase the tonnage of 
France, and thereby to enlarge her facilities for educating 
sailors. It was hoped that such a treaty might have been 
made as would lead to the employment of French bottoms for 
bringing African apprentices to the ports of Nicaragua, thus 
furnishing labor to the latter republic, and increasing the trade 
of French ships. ‘The emperor has himself written a work on 
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the subject of the interoceanic canal through Nicaragua ; and 
his familiarity with the country would enable him to perceive 
the advantages of carrying negro labor thither. Next, too, to 
the possession of the Isthmus by France, he would desire to 
have the canal route in the hands of a power bound to the 
empire by strong ties of interest and trade. 

In fact it is the decided interest of all the continental powers 
of Europe to favor the policy the Americans proposed to pursue 
in Nicaragua. By this policy they would secure tropical prod- 
ucts at a much cheaper price than at present; and Russia 
particularly needs a supply of such articles from a country not 
under the control or influence of England. Even Great Brit- 
ain, if she would look beyond the immediate gains of her 
grasping merchants, might perceive permanent advantages 
from the security and order negro labor would give to Nica- 
ragua. Now that the crown has taken the government of India 
from a trading corporation, it might disdain to be moved by 
the narrow commercial. jealousy which sacrificed Jamaica to 
the East India Company. 

But it may be said that England will never permit anything 
which looks like the revival of the African slave-trade. They, 
however, who watch closely the phases of British politics know 
that the influence of Exeter Hall is on the wane. The frenzy 
of the British public against the slave-trade has exhausted 
itself, and men have begun to perceive that they were led into 
error by the benevolent enthusiasm of parsons who knew more 
about Greek and Hebrew than they did about physiology or po- 
litical economy, and of middle-aged maiden ladies smit with the 
love of general humanity, though disdaining to fix their affections 
firmly on any object less remote than Africa. All the argu- 
ments used by the adversaries of the slave-trade were drawn 
from iis abuses, and the true remedy was not to abolish but to 
regulate the trade. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries it was styled ‘“‘a commerce for the redemption of 
African captives,” and if the old name, descriptive as it is of 
the true character of the trade, were revived, many of the pre- 
judices against the business would be removed. 

It was the alliance of a skeptical philosophy with a pur- 
blind religious zeal, which generated the opinion of Europe 
in regard to the African slave-trade. Confining their at- 
tention to the abuses of the system, the opponents of the 
trade failed to raise their eyes toward any large views of the 
subject. If we look at Africa in the light of universal history, 
we see her for more than five thousand years a mere waif on 
the waters of the world, fulfilling no part in its destinies, and 
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aiding in no manner the progress of general civilization. Sunk 
in the depravities of fetichism, and reeking with the blood of 
human sacrifices, she seemed a satire on man, fit only to pro- 
voke the sneer of devils at the wisdom and justice and benev- 
olence of the Creator. But America was discovered, and the 
European found the African a useful auxiliary in subduing the 
new continent to the uses and purposes of civilization. The 
white man took the negro from his native wastes, and teaching 
him the arts of life, bestowed on him the ineffable blessings of 
a true religion. Then only do the wisdom and excellence of 
the Divine economy in the creation of the black race begin to 
appear with their full lustre. Africa is permitted to lie idle 
until America is discovered, in order that she may conduce to 
the formation of a new society in the New World. A strong, 
haughty race, bred to liberty in their northern island home, is 
sent forth with the mission to place America under the rule of 
free laws: but whence are these men, imbued with love of 
liberty and equality, to desire the counterpoise which shall pre- 
vent their liberty from degenerating into license, and their 
equality into anarchy or despotism? How are they, when 
transplanted from the rugged climate where freedom thrives, to 
retain their precious birthright in the soft tropical air which 
woos to luxury and repose? Is it not for this that the African 
was reserved, and is it not thus that one race secures for itself 
liberty with order, while it bestows on the other comfort and 
Christianity ? 

But man, ever the dupe of his own vain desires, always 
oscillating between the extremes of opinion, and never fixed 
in the possession of truth, was not content with the place 
assigned the African in the plan of creation and of Provi- 
dence. The preachers of the new gospel of equality and 
fraternity were not satisfied with descanting on the horrors 
of the middle passage, or of weeping over the miseries of 
men redeemed from the captivity of savage masters. If the 
slave-trade be criminal, slavery, which is the cause of it, 
should be extirpated. Therefore the trial is made on St. 
Domingo, and the slave, suddenly loosed from the restraints 
the law had put around him, goes forth to nvurder and destroy. 
Then they determine on another experiment, more cautiously 
conducted and more narrowly watched. Slavery is abolished 
in Jamaica, and forthwith the island goes to waste. The time 
seems to be approaching when man, guided by a less vain phi- 
losophy, will seek truth in some other direction than Haytian 
massacres or Jamaican impoverishment. 

If the views above expressed, of the uses of the African in 
the economy of nature and Providence, be correct, slavery ig 
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not abnormal to American society. It must be the rule, not 
the exception. But to keep it so requires effort and labor. 
The enemies of the only original form of American civilization 
are many and powerful. They are resolute in their determina- 
tion not merely to limit but to extirpate slavery. The man who 
leads the free labor myriads of the United States, he whose 
firm will and far-reaching mind do not quail either at the doc- 
trines or the acts to which his political philosophy logically con- 
ducts him, has already declared that he hopes to see the time 
when the foot of not a slave shall press the continent. Yet 
the sluggards of slavery say “a little more rest, a little more 
folding of the arms to slumber.” Strafford sleeps, though the 
axe of the headsman is whetted for his execution. 

The contest between free and slave labor in the United 
States not only touches the interest and destiny of those im- 
mediately engaged in the struggle, but it affects the fate of 
the whole continent. The question involved is, whether the 
civilization of the western world shall be European or Ameri- 
can? If free labor prevails in its effort to banish slave labor 
from the continent, the history of American society becomes a 
faint reflex of European systems and prejudices, without con- 
tributing any new ideas, any new sentiments, or any new in- 
stitutions, to the mental and moral wealth of the world. The 
necessary consequence of the triumph of free labor will be the 
destruction, by a slow and cruel process, of the colored race 
which now inhabits the central and southern portions of the 
continent. The labor of the inferior races cannot compete 
with that of the white race unless you give it a white master 
to direct its energies ; and without such protection as slavery 
affords, the colored races must inevitably succumb in the strug- 
gle with white labor. Hence a Nicaraguan cannot be an in- 
different spectator of the contest between the two forms of 
labor in the United States ; and deeper yet must be his inter- 
est in the matter if, born and educated in a slave State of the 
Union, he revolves in his mind the results which will ensue to 
the home of his childhood and the firesides of the friends of 
youth in case victory smiles upon the soldiers of free labor. 
Do not, therefore, men of the South, deem it the voice of a 
stranger, or of one without a stake in your country’s welfare, 
which urges you to strike a blow in defence of your honor, no 
less than of your hearths and your families, ere the blast of 
the enemy’s bugle calls upon you to surrender your arms to 
an overwhelming force. 

The tongue of truth and friendship is not that of undue 
praise or fawning flattery, and the soft songs of the suitor too 
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often woo to danger and destruction. Therefore, be not dis- 
pleased, sons of the South—for it is to you I now speak—if 
the criticism on your acts and policy appear harsh or severe. 
But examine your conduct, and that of your public servants, 
for the last three years, and see whither it has led you. It is 
now but little more than three years since you elected the 
President of your choice ; and in your simplicity you thought 
this success a great victory. What fruits have you reaped 
from it? Where are the rewards of your campaign? In what 
triumphs of policy have all your toils and all your efforts 
ended ? 

Your President—for he is the work of your hand—went 
into office pledged to your policy in Kansas and in Central 
America. He attempted to deceive you in Kansas; and your 
leaders drove him to the course he was furced to pursue. Like 
sheep to the slaughter he and his Northern friends were led to 
the support of Southern policy in Kansas; but what has re- 
sulted from their sacrifice, or from all the efforts the Southern 
leaders made to drag them to the altar? Was Kansas ad- 
mitted into the Union? Did you have even the empty pleas- 
ure of boasting over a barren victory? The Kansas contest 
was made, as all admitted, for an abstract right. Your lead- 
ers were true to you, because you were true to yourselves, 
contending for an “ abstract right ;” let us see whether you 
and they were equally faithful to your honor and your inter- 
ests when contending for a right not abstract. 

The President was pledged to your policy in Central Ameri- 
ca, even more explicitly than to your Kansas measures. The 
resolutions of the Cincinnati Convention on the Central Amer- 
ican policy were drawn by no trembling or unsteady hand. 
They were not couched in the Delphic sentences behind which 
timid politicians shrink when they seek the support of their 
constituents. Clear, distinct, and unmistakable, they could 
not be read in a dozen senses by the jugglers who fancy all 
political wisdom consists in deceiving the people with words 
which seem other than they are. Have the pledges given at 
Cincinnati been redeemed? Have those words, so full uf mean- 
ing and of resolution, taken shape in acts, or have they died 
into the sobs and sighs and moans of a party which aspired to 
greatness, yet dared not its accomplishment ? 

It needs no new word to teil you how barely the pledges 
made at Cincinnati have been violated. It was not enough to 
trample under foot the promises made in the name of a party 
to the country ; it was necessary also to disregard all the prin- 
ciples of public law, and to proclaim before the world that the 
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end justified the means. Violated faith excused violated law ; 
and when the message of the President, excusing the acts of 
Cormmodore Paulding at Punta Arenas, in December, 1857, 
was sent to the Senate, Mr. Seward might well say, in a double 
sense, that his excellency had become a convert to the “higher 
law” doctrine. 

And how did the leaders of the South act in the emergency ? 
It was just at the time the news of the Paulding act at Punta 
Arenas reached Washington that the adoption of the Lecomp- 
ton constitution was ascertained. Then the President besouvht 
the men who were driving him on the Kansas question not to 
press him on the Central American policy; and the Southern 
leaders, giving up the substance, fled in pursuit of the shadow. 
The Lecompton constitution would not give another - foot of 
soil to slavery, and the movement in Nicaragua might give it 
anempire. Yet the latter was sacrificed to the former, and the 
insults of Paulding and the President have gone unrebuked by 
the South up to the present time. 

Is it not time for the South to cease the contest for abstrac- 
tions, and to fight for realities? Of what avail is it to discuss 
the right to carry slavery into the territories of the Union if 
there are none to go thither? These are questions for school- 
men—fit to sharpen the logical faculty and to make the mind 
quick and keen in the perception of analogies and distinctions ; 
but surely they are not such questions as touch practical life, 
and come home to men’s interests and actions. The feelings 
and conscience of the people are not to be called forth by the 
subtleties of lawyers, or the differences of metaphysicians ; 
nor can their energies be roused into action for the defence of 
rights none of them care to exercise. The minds of full-grown 
men cannot be fed on mere discussions of territorial rights; 
they require some substantial policy which all can understand 
and appreciate. 

Nor is it wise for the weaker party to waste its strength in 
fighting for shadows. It is only the stronger party which can 
afford’ to throw away its force on indecisive skirmishes. At 
present the South must husband her political power, else she 
will soon lose all she possesses. ‘I'he same influence she 
brought to bear in favor of the position she took in Kansas 
would have secured the establishment of the Americans in 
Nicaragua. And unless she assumes now an entirely defen- 
sive attitude, what else is left for the South except to carry 
out the policy proposed to her three years ago in Central Amer- 
ica? How else can she strengthen slavery than by seeking 
its extension beyond the limits of the Union? The Repub- 
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lican party aims at destroying slavery by sap, and not by 
assault. It declares now that the task of confining slavery is 
complete, and the work of the miner has already commenced. 
Whither ean the slave-holder fly when the enemy has com- 
pleted his chambers, and filled in the powder, and prepared the 
train, and stands with lighted match ready to apply the fire ? 

Time presses. If the South wishes to get her institutions 
into tropical America she must do so before treaties are made 
to embarrass her action and hamper her energies. Already 
there is a treaty between Mexico and Great Britain by which 
the former agrees to do all in her power for the suppression of 
the slave-trade; and, in 1856, a clause was inserted into the 
Dallas-Clarendon Convention stipulating for the perpetual ex- 
clusion of slavery from the Bay Islands of Honduras. This 
clause was suggested (as the writer was informed by the per- 
son himself who proposed it) by an American, for the purpose 
of securing the support of England to a projected railway 
across Honduras ; and thus the rights of American civilization 
were to be bartered away for the paltry profits of a railway 
company. And while Nicaragua was to be hemmed in dy an 
anti-slavery treaty between England and Honduras on the 
north, Costa Rica made an agreement with New-Granada that 
slavery should never be introduced within her limits. The 
enemies of American civilization—for such are the enemies of 
slavery—seem to be more on the alert than its friends. 

The faith Walker had in the intelligence of the Southern 
States to perceive their true policy and in their resolution to carry 
it out, was one of the causes which led to the publication of 
the decree of the 22d of September, at the tine it was given 
forth. Nor is his faith in the South shaken; though who can 
fail to be amazed at the facility with which the South is car- 
ried off after chimeras? Sooner or later, however, the slave- 
holding States are bound to come as one man to the support of 
the Nicaraguan policy. The decree of the 22d September, 
not the result of hasty passion or immature thought, fixed the 
fate of Nicaragua, and bound the republic to the car of American 
civilization. 

For more than two years the enemies of slavery have been 
contriving and plotting to exclude the naturalized Nicaraguans 
from their adopted country. But as yet not a single additional 
barrier has been interposed; and the South has but to resolve 
upon the task of carrying slavery into Nicaragua in order that 
the work may be accomplished. 

If other appeals than those of interest are required for 
stimulating the Southern States in the effort to re-establish 
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slavery in Central America, they are not lacking. The hearts , 
- of Southern youth answer to the call of honor, and strong 
arms and steady eyes are waiting to carry forward the policy 
which is now the dictate of duty as well as of interest. The 
issue between slavery and anti-slavery has been made in 
Nicaragua: and it is impossible for slavery to retire from the 
contest without losing some of its courage and its character. 
Nor is the issue one of mere words. It is not a tilt of sport, 
a joust of reeds, but the knights have touched the shields of 
their adversaries with the points of their,lances, and the tourney 
is one of mortal strife, and may Fortune most favor them who 
best do their duty in the fray. 

Something is due from the South to the memory of the 
brave dead who repose in the soil of Nicaragua. In defence 
of slavery these men left their homes, met with calmness and 
constancy the perils of a tropical climate, and finally yielded 
up their lives for the interests of the South. I have seen these 
men die in many ways. I have seen them gasping life away 
under the effects of typhus; I have seen them convulsed in the 
death agony from the fearful blows of cholera ; I have seen them 
sink to glorious rest from mortal wounds received on honorable 
fields; but I never saw the first man who repented engaging 
in the cause for which he yielded his life. These martyrs and 
confessors in the cause of Southern civilization surely deserve 
recognition at its hands. And what can be done for their 
memories while the cause for which they suffered and died 
remains in peril and jeopardy! 

If there, then, be yet vigor in the South (and who can doubt 
that there is?) for further contest with the soldiers of anti- 
slavery, let her cast off the lethargy which inthrals her, and 
prepare anew for the conflict. But at the same time she 
throws aside her languor and indifference, let her, taught by 
the past, discard the delusions and abstractions with which 
politicians have agitated her passions without advancing her 
interests. It is time for slavery to spend its efforts on realities, 
and not beat the air with wanton and ill-advised blows. The 
true field for the exertions of slavery is in tropical America ; 
there it finds the natural seat of its empire, and thither it can 
spread, if it will make the effort, regardless of conflict with 
ailverse interests. The way is open, and it only requires 
courage and willto enter the path and reach the goal. Will 
the South be trae to herself in this emergency ? 
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ART. V.—SOUTHERN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, 


MEMORIAL OF THE CENTRAL SOUTHERN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION OF VIR- 
GINIA: BEING A STATEMENT OF GRIEVANCES AND SUGGESTION OF 
REMEDIES THEREFOR. 


Your memorialists, the Central Southern Rights Association of 
Virginia, respectfully represent, that the hostile relations for many 
years and at the present time existing on the part of certain non-slave- 
holding States of the North toward Virginia and her sister Southern 
States, require the earnest and solemn consideration of your honora- 
ble body, and the adoption by the South of a well-concerted system 
of prompt and effectual measures of self-defence. 

Bound together as are the United States by a common bond of 
federal and fraternal union—a confederation and fraternity of co- 
equal sovereignties, with equal rights and equal guarantees for their 
protection—the non-slaveholding States, while exercising those rights 
and guarantees for themselves even beyond the just limits and true 
intent of the compact, have practically denied them to the Southern 
States; and, while enjoying to the full all the advantages of the 
Union, and grown great and rich through our resources, they have 
used that Union as a bulwark from behind which to plot schemes and 
perpetrate outrages against our peace, our property, and our lives. 

At the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, African 
slavery existed in and was protected by the laws of every State in the 
Union except Massachusetts, and in Massachusetts it had been only 
recently abolished. 

The Constitution was ordained, not to create or destroy, but to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the sovereign powers of the several States in 
respect to their own institutions and governments, and to spread the 
shield of a common nationality over the rights of each and all, The 
controlling cause of its origin and adoption, was the felt necessity of 
so regulating intercourse with each other, and with foreign nations, 
that the sovereignty of each n.ight be preserved, in harmony with the 
supremacy and protection of the whole. In respect to the great sub- 
ject of slavery and all its political relations, it is well known that the 
Constitution was a compromise, based upon mutual concessions—not, 
indeed, in regard to the existence of the institution in the several 
States—for of that each State was left free to act for itself—but in re- 
gard to the power it was to wield, and the burdens it was to bear un- 
der the federal government, and the protection that government was 
to insure to its rights and preservation in the Union. Chief among 
the rights reserved to the several States, was the right of governing 
itself in respect to that institution, as of all other domestic concerns, 
and chief among the express guarantees of the Constitution was the 
clause providing for the rendition of fugitive slaves by the several 
States. And in accordauce with these truths, the Northern States, 
one by one, as the exigencies of their condition and the natural influ- 
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ences of climate and soil seemed to dictate, have gotten rid of their , 
slaves by sale or emancipation (certainly as soon as they ceased to be 
profitable), while the Southern States, in obedience to the same natu- 
ral laws, the necessities of their social and political position, and the 
great wants of the world—including the Northern States—have pre- 
served the institution as it stood in the times of their forefathers, and 
must stand so long as the industrial interests of mankind and the ad- 
vancement of civilization depend upon the products of compulsory 
African labor in the fertile fields of the South. But, notwithstand- 
ing the most solemn and sacred obligations, several, if not all of the 
five Northwestern States, sprung from that rich empire, the munifi- 
cent dowry of Virginia to the Union, have passed laws in plain con- 
travention of her constitutional rights, while all of the Northern 
States proper, in open violation of clear compact and plighted faith, 
almost in solid phalanx, have either expressly nullified the laws of 
Cougress, enacted under the Constitution for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, or have environed its execution with penalties, annoyances, and 
difficulties, which practically deprive it of force. 

Under this system of unfriendly and fraudulent legislation the 
Northern people have pillaged our property and clothed the crime 
with the sanctity of thelaw. Adding insult to theft and confisca- 
tion, they have slandered the owners of the property they have 
stolen or destroyed, and by epithet and invective, by ridicule and vi- 
tuperation, by caricature and falsehood, and all the artillery of calumny 
and abuse, they have sought to traduce and degrade us in the eyes of 
the world. Perverting the pure spirit of Christianity from its be- 
nign mission of Peace on earth and good will among men, they have 
sown discord and strife throughout the land—they have severed the 
bonds of Religion that bound us together—they have preached against 
us hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness, even sedition and 
slaughter, rapine and anarchy, and have desecrated the altars of God 
with profane prayers for curses upon our heads. Proceeding now to 
extremes of rage and desperation, they have formed combinations to 
invade our soil, and incite internecine and servile war, and mid- 
night treason, murder, and robbery, have marked their footsteps in 
crime. And while, until a late hour, the conservative few have kept 
doubtful silence instead of giving honest outburst to fearless indigna- 
tion—by public and by private demonstrations, large masses of the 
Northern people have promptly sympathized with and sanctioned, 
have applauded and commemorated, those fiendish acts as patriotic 
and heroic achievements. 

Vain, indeed, is it to say that the more intelligent and respectable 
citizens of the North disapprove and deplore this state of things. We 
do henor to the earnest statesmen who have denounced, with manly 
eloquence, the actors in the bloody drama of Harper's Ferry, their 
aiders and abettors ; and commendation is due to all who echoed that 
denunciation and the noble sentiments proclaimed of fealty to the 
Constitution and Union as framed by our fathers. But either such 
men as these are in hopeless minority, or in the exercise of criminal 
neglect of the elective franchise, by giving countenance and control to 
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wicked fanaticism, they have become responsible for its excesses. And 
while politicians are put in power who shamelessly advocate, in open 
day, the lawless and bloody doctrines which their minions, in mid- 
night darkness, have but too faithfully exemplified by treason and 
murder, robbery and attempted insurrection, it is impossible to satisfy 
an injured people by mere assurances, in public assembly, of condem- 
nation of the acts to which their authors have been thus instigated, 
and for which they have been canonized in public regard. Until the 
great popular masses of the North, united, shall rise in righteous 
wrath and hurl from their high places the panderers to public de- 
moralization and crime; until their State legislatures shall rescind all 
enactments in contravention of the Constitution and laws of Congress 
providing for the rendition of fugitive slaves; until, further, they 
shall, by stringent and effective statutes, punish #ll machinations and 
combinations to invade oursoil, or molest our peace, or disturb in any 
manner our domestic institutions—a consummation of which present 
prognostics furnish few cheering auspices—we can have no hope of 
quiet and safety, and it is the part alike of wisdom and self-respect 
to disregard the soft words by which we are sought to be soothed 
into inaction and repose. 

This condition of things cannot longer exist. When the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is thus broken down and trodden under 
foot ; when all the ties of social union and Christian brotherhood are 
thus torn asunder ; when we are put in daily peril of our lives and in 
constant jeopardy of our property, and the pike of the assassin and 
the torch of the incendiary beset us in our fields and at our firesides, 
it behooves us, the people of Virginia, and the people of all the South- 
ern States, to take prompt and thorough measures for remedy and re- 
dress-—under the Constitution, if we can—beyond it, if we must. 

The dignity and honor of an ancient and loyal-hearted Common- 
wealth—with too much at stake in the past to trifle with the future 
—proud alike of the glories of an ancestral renown and the purity of 
an unsullied name—will prompt her to fufil with entire fidelity all the 
obligations imposed upon her by the Constitution of the Union, so 
long as it continues to be the common compact and fundamental law 
of the land. The forfeiture of plighted faith by the Northern States, 
cannot release Virginia from respect for her own. But within the 
bounds of the mutual bond, she must and will protect and defend her- 
self. Standing upon her reserved rights, and looking to the loyalty 
of her sons with the confidence of a mother in the hour of peril, she 
will exercise those rights to the utmost, and invoke that loyalty in 
the prompt and complete execution of her policy and measures of 
protection and defence. Bound by God and Nature to strong and 
dear allies—through whose noble veins every pulsation of her heart 
throbs and throws a kindred blood—she will summon to her side and 
gather arou ndher all of her sister Southern States, and, by the ties of 
a common honor, of common interests and institutions, of common 
rights and common wrongs, and the certainty of a common destiny, 
she will invoke the united and determined co-operation of them all. 
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Nor will that invocation prove in vain. Placed by geographical posi- 
tion in the front rank of danger, she has but to set the bold and bright 
example, and they will follow her ancient and trusted lead. In every 
safe and energetic measure of remedy and redress, the Old Domin- 
ion might count upon the aid and action of them all. Encouraged 
by this proud assurance let her look well to the measures she may 
adopt, and cherish the interests and honor of allies as identified 
with her own. With oneness of purpose and concert of action, Vir- 
ginia and the South are invincible, in the Union, or out of it. 

In looking about for the means of remedy and redress, commercial 
independence of the North is the first great object that strikes the eye 
and challenges achievement. Whether we are to remain in the 
Union, or are to go out of it, that object should be the aim and aspi- 
ration of every son and every State of the South. If we are to re- 
main in the Union commercial independence would insure the devel- 
opment of our agricultural, manufacturing, mining and commercial 
resources, the accumulation and diffusion of wealth, the defence and 
preservation of our social and domesi.ic institutions, the establishment 
of our own schools and colleges, the cultivation of our own literature, 
and the advancement and elevation of our high form of civilization 
in all its peculiar and noble characteristics ; while, by the loss of our 
trade and the consequent crumbling of her great manufacturing and 
industrial interests, it would teach the North “ A lesson of the hour,” 
of which she might repent in bankruptcy and ruin, general desola- 
tion and dismay, until returning reason, restoring a just sense of con- 
stitutional obligation and honor, should constrain her to respect the 
rights of those who thus had the courage to respect and protect them- 
selves. If we are to go out of the Union, then, by the establishment 
of Southern commercial independence, we should not only effect such 
results as have been named, but would thereby have placed ourselves 
in better condition to stand the shock of the dissolution, and to take 
our place among the sovereign nations of the world, full-armed with 
all the elements of national strength and power, to punish insult or 
aggression, enforce security for our persons and property, and sacred 
observance of our laws. So that, whatever may be the influence of 
the tumultuary emotions which now pervade the bosoms of our peo- 
ple, in urging this subject, at this time, upon their law-makers, the 
attainment of so great an object should become a vital and ever-active 
part of the public policy of the State and of the South, and should be 
pursued with earnest, enlightened, and systematic assiduity. 

It is not to be denied or concealed that the most prudent manner 
of accomplishing the end in view, is a matter of difficulty and doubt, 
and demands careful and deliberate consideration. Established 
channels of commerce cannot suddenly be changed without large and 
varied detriment to the community; for the laws of trade are but 
secondary laws of nature, being the reciprocal forces of demand and 
supply. And, what with the distribution of rich agricultural re- 
sources and slave labor on the one hand, and manufacturing facilities 
and white labor on the other, and the unequal action of partial legis- 
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lation by the federal government, building up one section of the 
country at the expense of the other, the course of trade among the 
Northern and Southern States has been so long and has become so 
firmly established that great interest and ramified business and social 
relations have grown up in and between the two sections, so that a 
sudden and violent disruption of the existing system would entail 
manifold evils on all parties concerned. 

But no great object can be accomplished in the life, either of indi- 
viduals or of States, without wise effort and some sacrifice, and in 
proportion to the magnitude of the object and the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of its achievement, should be circumspection and far-reaching 
sagacity on the one hand, and concentrated energy and dauntless de- 
votion on the other. Sacrifices, certainly, we shall have to make at 
first, and it may be for a long time ; but sacrifices must and will be 
made, and cravenand accursed be he who shrinks from the obligations 
of duty and honor! Meanwhile the gradual results of success will 
prove alike gratifying and profitable, and the final consummation will 
be full of consolation and triumph, of indep2:udence and power. 

A well-ordered system of legislation, with hearty co-operation on 
the part of the people, it is confidently believed, will safely and ulti- 
mately achieve the end. 

Your memorialists would begin with relieving our foreign com- 
merce, as far as possible, from the burdens and restrictions by which 
it is encumbered. By the acts of Congress import duties are imposed 
on nearly all goods imported into this country, and by the statutes of 
Virginia every vessel bringing a cargo from abroad is compelled to 
pay a tax for pilotage, which amounts, on a voyage to and from 
Richmond, to about one hundred and fifty dollars. The duties on 
imports the legislature of Virginia cannot alter or affect, but the tax 
for pilotage it can and ought to diminish and revise. It is well known 
that in many cases the pilots are unneeded, and often never come on 
board the vessel except to receive their fees or a commutation thereof 
in consideration of dispensing with their services. The present use- 
less and pernicious restrictions, in this respect, on our foreign trade, 
should be modified or removed, and while all lawful incumbrances 
should be continued and increased on Northern vessels trading coast- 
wise, judicious discriminations might be made in favor of Virginia 
and Southern bottoms trading to or from any part of the world. 
Such a measure would gladden the hearts of our importing mer- 
chants, and greatly stimulate and foster the incipient enterprise and 
activity of our shipping interests and foreign marine. 

Auxiliary to this, judicious bounties prudently discriminating in 
favor of such articles as we most need and can most easily get from 
abroad, should be given to goods of direct foreign importation. At 
the period of the Revolution, the foreign trade of Virginia was greater 
than that of New-York. Since that time, until within the last few 
years, it has suffered not only an immense relative but even a posi- 
tive decline. Various causes have combined to produce this result ; 
but the singular circumstance deserves special notice, that from the 
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times of the non-intercourse and embargo laws until the year 1856, 
Virginia has actually discriminated against her foreign commerce by 
unconstitutional legislation. By act of 23d January, 1799 (Ed. laws, 
1803, p. 386), all persons “ selling merchandise of foreign growth or 
manufacture, by wholesale and retail,” were compelled to pay a heavy 
license tax, under severe penalties, while no license was necessary to 
sell other goods. This law was substantially re-enacted year after 
year, not oniy throughout the war of 1812, but down to 1823, when 
licenses were for the first time required to sell all kinds of merchan- 
dise, whether of foreign or domestic growth or manufacture. (See 
Ed. L. 1803, p. 414. Ed. L. 1808, pp. 88, 144. Ed. L. 1812, pp. 
24, 25, 37, 62, 103. Acts of 1813, 1814, 1815, ’16, 17, 718, p. 4. 
2 Rey. C. p. 41, Sup. R. C. 326,-7.) The act of 1823 was yearly 
re-enacted until 1839, when what was called the scale tax on license 
was introduced, which was a tax on the amount of sales. In-1849, 
the present system of taxation was adopted, being a tax on license 
and a tax on the amount of sales. It is a curious fact that in the ex- 
isting tax-law, passed in 1856, a provision was for the first time in- 
serted exempting foreign importations from taxation on sales by the im- 
porter. (See Sess. Acts 1839-40, p. 4; 1849, p. 4; 1856, pp. 12, 13.) 

In respect to goods of direct importation sold in bulk or packages, by 
the importer, the Supreme Court of the United States decided in the 
case of Brown vs. the State of Maryland (12 Wheat. 436), that any 
State tax is unconstitutional. It thus appears, that the State of 
Virginia, from 1799 to 1856—more than half a century—kept upon 
her statute-book an unconstitutional law, discriminating against 
her foreign trade by imposing upon it unjust and illegal burdens. By 
the act of 1856, the importing merchant is entitled to a deduc- 
tion from the amount of sales on which he pays license tax, equal 
to the amount of import duties paid by him and the value of 
goods on which such duties are paid—such value to be fixed by the 
appraisement at the custom-house. ‘This provision is not, as it may 
at first seem, a release of taxation on imported goods, and a reim- 
bursement to the importer of the amount of duties paid thereon. But 
it is, in effect, a release by the State of the subjects of taxation under 
the license law, to an extent equivalent to the tax on the value of the 
goods imported and the duties paid on the same. This, indeed, was 
a move in the right direction, and the gratifying results already re- 
alized justify a liberal extension of the new and nobler policy thus in- 
augurated. How far, and on what articles, the import duties paid to 
the federal government by the direct importer should be reimbursed 
by the State, and how far, and on what articles, State taxation 
should be relinquished on goods of direct foreign importation in the 
hands of retail dealers—purchasers from the direct importers—are 
matters of detail which need not be entered into in this memorial, 
but which an appropriate committee—that, perhaps, of finances— 
upon full inquiry and investigation, might well ascertain and judi- 
ciously present for the consideration of the legislature. Certain it is, 
that in this manner most efficient encouragement could be constitu- 
tionally and wisely given to direct trade with foreign countries. 
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Your memorialists cannot omit here to state, with proud satisfac- 
tion, that, especially in one department, our direct foreign trade, 
within the last few years, has been greatly vivified and enlarged. 
The exportation of flour to South America, and the importations in 
return of coffee and other tropical products, have liberally rewarded 
mercantile enterprise and forecast, and have greatly stimulated en- 
lightened zeal and adventure in other departments of foreign com- 
merce with other parts of the world, auspicious of solid and gratify- 
ing results. 

Securing, by the means above indicated, the largest practicable 
positive encouragement to direct importations, your memorialists 
would suggest the incidental and powerful stimulus to our foreign 
trade which must come from the imposition of excise taxes by the State 
upoa all goods and merchandise, the products or manufacture of the 
inimical\ non-slaveholding States. Should such an excise law be 
passed, it is easy tosee that the fabrics from those States would be 
placed under most discouraging burdens. We might tax them by 
degrees, heavily and more heavily as occasion required or justified, 
until, if deemed necessary or proper, excises amounting to prohibi- 
tion might be imposed. 

Should: this measure be regarded unwise or impracticable, your 
memorialists would pray that some other means may be adopted, if 
possible, to accomplish the same end. If the existing system of tax- 
ation be considered right and proper, taxes might be laid on the sales 
of Northern goods amounting eventually to prohibition. A third 
scheme has been suggested which may deserve consideration. It is 
the plan of heavy license taxes on our merchants, with the tender of 
a bond in the nature of a defeasance, conditioned, with approved se- 
curity, that the merehants shall not buy or sell goods of Northern 
manufacture, under penalties imposed. 

Your memorialists would not assume the province of deciding 
which of these measures would be most in accordance with the funda- 
mental law of the land, or the spirit and character of our institutions 
and people, or which would best accomplish the object in view, But 
your memorialists would most earnestly urge the adoption of some 
stringent and effective measure to discourage the sale and consump- 
tion of goods of Northern manufacture in our midst, and doubt not 
that the wisdom of the legislature will best determine the means to 
effect the end. 

. This much would they venture to suggest in respect to the present 
system of taxation upon merchants. It was introduced to meet the 
wants of a temporary emergency, and was never intended to become, 
as it seems to be, a part of the fixed policy of the State. The mer- 
chant is taxed upon his license, and afterward upon his sales. These 
taxes he bears in addition to the poll tax and property tax, which, in 
common with other citizens, he pays into the treasury of this eom- 
monwealth. The direct tendency of this state of things is to operate 
most injuriously upon the commercial interests of the community, by 
driving capital out of commerce into safer and less burdened pursuits, 
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er forcing its employment elsewhere. It discourages capital from 
going into commerce, especially in our cities where like corporation 
taxes are onerous and severe; it sends Virginia country merchants 
and the merchants from the adjacent States to Northern cities, par- 
ticularly to New-York, where no such tax is imposed by city or 
State, and where, of course, goods can be bought on more favorable 
terms ; and it necessitates mercantile houses in our cities establishing 
branch houses in Northern cities, in order to compete with rivals 
who have no such enormous taxes to pay. And since the taxes paid 
on sales by the merchant fall at last, in chief part, upon the consu- 
mers, in the necessarily increased price of the goods sold, the substan- 
tial effect of the law is only to burden capital in the hands first of the 
wholesale dealer or jobber, and then of the successive retail mer- 
chants, and thus to clog and cripple commerce in all its stages. In 
respect at least to all goods of domestic manufacture, and certain 
articles of direct foreign importation, in the hands of the retail mer- 
chant as well as of the wholesaie importer, it is submitted that these 
taxes might be released with great wisdom and propriety. 

And, in this connection, your memorialists would respectfully pray 
that such measures may be adopted as your honorable body may deem 
most judicious, to increase and protect the commercial capital of the 
commonwealth, and, by proper changes, additions, and improvements, 
in the character, number and organization of the banking institutions 
of the State, to augment and diffuse facilities for mercantile and 
general business accommodation. 

Affiliated with the interests of direct trade with foreign countries, 
restrictions on commerce with the Northern States and the augmenta- 
tion and fostering of the commercial capital and mercantile facilities 
of the State, is the great and important duty of encouraging domes- 
tic manufactures. These should be favored in every possible man- 
ner, by exemptions and by bounties, as the safe and certain reliance 
of State independence, in any contingency, whether of union or dis- 
union. 

Intimately and inseparately connected with direct trade and home 
manufactures, mercantile capital and facilities, and all the vast and 
varied interests and relations of an independent commerce, rise to view 
the great leading lines of internal improvement, designed to connect 
Eastern with Western Virginia, and the whole of Virginia with 
North Carolina and Tennessee and other adjoining States, and through 
them with the trade and travel of all the South and West, and the 
magnificent markets ready to be opened for our products and com- 
merce. Complete, and, if necessary, multiply those great linesw ith 
tributary channels, as circumstances permit, and bring the Atlantic 
on the East, with the multitude of ships that must greet its shore, 
into communication and communion with the rich valleys and bloom- 
ing snvannahs of the vast West and South, and ultimately as destiny 
points, with the regions along and beyond the Rocky Mountains, with 
California and the coasts of the Pacific and the nations that throng 
the boundaries of its farther and far-distant shores. 
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By this system of measures, and the earnest co-operation of indi- 
vidual citizens, and like action on the part of the other Southern States, 
commercial independence of the North may be safely and successfully 
established. No limits can be set to the achievements of a great and 
united people, determined to assert and vindicate their rights ; and 
the noble elements of Southern society will be concentrated in manly 
action to accomplish the important and patriotic ends in view. 

Meanwhile it behooves us to cast a watchful eye upon the internal 
police and means of defence of the State; and your memorialists 
would urgently ask that more stringent and summary laws be en- 
acted for the punishment of offences against slave property, against 
the right to hold the same, and against the owners thereof ; that ef- 
ficient regulations be adopted, or organizations legalized, to secure the 
arrest, expulsion, or other punishment, of all itinerant venders of 
merchandise, without license, and all strolling persons, or travelling 
agents of suspicious character ; and that provision be made for refit- 
ting the armory of the State, for renewing the manufacture of arms 
and the munitions of war, and for thoroughly equipping and organi- 
zing the militia. 

And, in conclusion, to the end that we may insure unanimity of 
purpose and concert of action on the part of our natural allies and 
friends, your memorialists for the present pray your honorable body in 
some proper manner to cause communication to be made to the le- 
gally constituted authorities of the several Southern States, inviting 
concurrence and co-operation in the general policy and system of 
measures hereinbefore indicated, so far as the same may be applica- 
ble to the said several States, and may contribute, by their adoption, 
to the ultimate and permanent independence and protection of the South. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Joun Howarp, 
Lewis E. Harvie, 
Wma. GREEN, 

E. Fonrarne, 

By resolution of the Central Southern Rights Association of Vir- 
ginia, the above memorial was ordered to be presented to the legisla- 
ture of the State. 


Committee. 


D. H. Lonnon, President. 
T. B. Bieeer, Secretary. 
Ricumonp, December, 19, 1859. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Or tae Cenrrat Sournern Kieuts Association oF VIRGINIA. 


Ist. The objects of this Association are the promotion of the foreign commerce 
of Virginia and the Southern States generally ; the encouragement of Southern 
manufactures, and the protection of the institution of slavery. Its style shall be 
the Central Southern Rights Association of Virginia; and its members pledge 
themselves, as far as practicable, in their various vocations to give a decided pref- 
erence in purchasing, selling, using and consuming productiuns directly imported 
into our own waters er produced in our own or one of the sister Southern States. 

2d. Every man of guod character, who concurs in the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and will co-operate faithfully in promoting them, may become a member of 
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the Association by signing his name to the Constitution, or authorizing the Sec- 
retary to record his name as a member and paying him the sum of one doilar for 
the use of the Society. 
3d. The officers of the Society shall be a President, twenty Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of thirteen, who shall be ap- 
pose annually, and hold their office until their successors shall be appointed. 
f any vacancy occur, they shall be filled by an appointment for the unexpired 
term. 
4th. The President shall be the Corresponding organ of the Society. He 
shail, if present, preside at all its meetings. He shall be ex-officio Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and entitled to vote. If the President be absent, a 
Vice-President shall preside. If the President and Vice-Presidents be absent, 
the Association may appoint a temporary Chairman. 
5th. The duty of the Executive Committee shall be to collect information for 
the Association and report the same to it, with such suggestions and recom- 
mendations as it shall deem proper for adoption by the Association. 
6th. The duty of the Secretary shall be to attend all meetings of the Associa- 
tion and the Executive Committee, and record their proceedings in separate 
books. He shall also record the Constitution in a separate book, and shall re- 
cord after it the name of every member and the date of his membership. 
7th. The duty of the Treasurer shall be to receive all the money of the Asso- 
ciation, and deposit the same in one of the banks of the city, to the credit of the 
Association, from which it shall be drawn upon the check of the President, 
countersigned by the Treasurer He shall report the state of the finances of 
the Association at every stated meeting. 
8th. There shall be four stated meetings of the Associaticn—on the first Mon- 
day in January, April, July, and October—at such time and place, in the city of 
Richmond, as the President may indicate; the other meetings may be held 
whenever the Association, the President, or Executive Committee, may deem 
proper. Public notice shall be given of every meeting by the President, by 
publication in some newspaper published in Richmond. At the meeting the 
parliamentary law, as expounded in Jeffersun’s Manual, shall prevail, with such 
modifications of it as the Association may adopt; but the first business in 
order shall be the report of the Executive Committee, and no business shall 
be transacted until it is disposed of. 
9th. The Executive Commitiee shall prepare and report to the Associa- 
tion, for its approval or rejection, such rules and by-laws for the government 
of the Association and its officers, and the conduct of its business, as it shall 
deem proper. 
10th. This Constitution may be amended or abolished by a majority of the 
members present, provided that the amendment or motion to abolish shall not 
be considered and decided upon until the meeting succeeding that at which 
it was proposed. 
11th. The Society may expel any member for misbehavior.in its presence, 
for dishonorable conduct, or for want of fidelity to the principles of the Society, 
provided that the member whom it may be proposed to expel shall have no- 
tice of the motion, and be heard in his defence if he desires. 
12th. Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 
13th. Any member may withdraw from the Association whenever he may 
think fit, by notifying the President of his intention to do so. 
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ART. VI.—IMPROVEMENT OF SOUTHERN RIVERS. 


LETTER FROM ALBERT STEIN OF MOBILE, ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE LOWER APPOMATTOX, VIRGINIA. 


Tue power that impels water to flow—or in other words, the ac- 
tual power of gravitation upon running water, in any case—depends 
upon the siope or inclination of the surface. 

The retarding forces are the friction of the water upon the perim- 
eter, or bottom and sides of the bed in contact with the stream, the 
adhesion of the molecules of the fluid among themselves, and the re- 
Ww sistance of the air. 

When water flows uniformly through any channel, the sum of all 
the resistances that it encounters is equal to the accelerating force. 

The momentum is the product of the quantity of water multiplied 
by the velocity. 

In tidal rivers, the momentum of the column of water flowing in- 
land along a gradually contracting and ascending channel, causes the 
level of the tidal wave to be higher at the upper end of the tidal 
wave, than at the mouth of a river; and in such a gradually con- 
tracting or funnel-shaped channel, the flood-wave attains its greatest 
height. The height to which the tidal wave is thus elevated, de- 
pends upon the quantity of water admitted into the river during a 
given time. 

In large‘rivers, where the~ bed is broad and deep, and the fall but 
slight, the elevation of the flood-wave deviates but little from a hori- 
zontal level. 

The navigable depth will depend upon the quantity of water pas- 
sing and repassing through a well-defined channel. ‘The tidal flow 
is, therefore, in such cases, the chief agent that keeps open and deep- 
ens the navigation. 

The progress of all detritus is in a seaward direction, because the 
i line of least resistance is seaward, and the power of the ebbing must 

necessarily be greater than that of the flowing waters, by reason of the 
declination of the surface. The ebb is also obviously stronger than 
the flood, from not only returning the quantity of water forced in by 
the tide, but carrying with it, in addition, the upland water accumu- 
lated in the meantime. 

By increasing the quantity of water driven up the channel of the 
river at flood-tide, the velocity of the ebbing waters will be greatly 
increased, and with it their power to bear along seaward the detritus 
or movable materials at the bottom. The power of the water to re- 
move such materials is also increased by an increase of its depth. 

The obstructions which check the propagation of the tidal wave, 
are the diffusion of the water over large surfaces, islands, sinuosities in 
the line of current, inequalities in the channel, and the slope of the 
low-water line. 

In every case where the stream is made to deviate from a straight 
line, there must necessarily be a loss of momentum, or scouring 
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power. The course of the river having been made as direct as pos~ 
sible, and the power of the stream concentrated between permanent 
banks, the current, with accelerated velocity, will work to obtain 
in depth what it loses in width. 

The greatest scouring power, or momentum, is at the time when 
the quantity of ebbing water multiplied by the velocity is the great- 
est, and this is about mean ebb tide. 

Before the commencement (in 1823) of the works for the im- 
provement of the lower Appomattox river, the flow of the tide was 
so much obstructed by an excessive width of the bed of the river, as 
also by its numerous islands and sinuosities, that only vessels. draw- 
ing about three feet of water could reach the wharves at Petersburg. 
In some places, the width of the river was inordinately great ; and in 
others, instead of flowing in one bed, kept open by the whole avail- 
able scouring power, it was divided by islands into several branches, 
neither of them affording good navigation, while immediately above 
and below each island, there was a sand bank or shallow. 

Another great obstacle to the free flow of the tidal wave and to 
navigation was presented by the bends of the river, which also had 
sand-banks immediately above and below them. 

As the tidal flow is the chief agent which keeps open the naviga- 
tion of the lower Appomattox, scouring and maintaining the chan- 
nel of the river, we laid it down as the fundamental principle of our 
operations for its improvement, that this same agent should be made 
subservient to the purpose, not only of preserving the navigable depth 
already existing, but also of increasing it; and that its extent, as to 
sectional capacity, would be in proportion to the amount of water 
admitted. 

The first object that received attention, was to establish a well- 
defined navigable tract, from the Point of Rocks to Petersburg, to fa- 
cilitate the passage of the tide, and to enable the river by an ener. 
getic and well-regulated current, to do its own work, and to do it in 
the right way and the right place. 

The cross sectional area of the river at the Point of Rocks, was left 
unimpaired for the reception of the flood waters, and thence to 
the wharves at Petersburg, the breadth of the channel was reg- 
ularly contracted to a funnel-shape; so that, by the admission of as 
large a body of tidal waters as possible, this, in conjunction with the 
upland waters, might effect, on the ebb, the greatest possible scour of 
the channel. 

The James river affords a standard of rise and fall of the tide, not 
affected by the works above the Point of Rocks. It regulates the 
time of passage of the tidal waters due to the Appomattox, in, and 
out, through the cross-section at the Point of Rocks. The greater, 
therefore, the amount to be passed in the interval between high and 
low-water, the stronger the current; and the less the amount, the 
weaker the current and the less its power to scour the channel. 

The quantity of tidal water propelled up the funnel-shaped chan- 
nel, through the cross-section at the Point of Rocks, determines, in 
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conjunction with the upland waters, the sectional capacity—and a 
decrease of one is inevitably followed by a diminution of the other. 

A depression of the low-water level insures an increase of the tidal 
duration, and hence, of the tidal quantity. The first is a direct and 
immediate improvement of the navigation: the last keeps open and 
improves the channel by means of a greater discharge. 

In order to accomplish the end in view, after the limits of tng 
channel from Petersburg to the Point of Rocks had been designated, 
it became necessary to close subsidiary channels, make new cuts for 
the passage of the river in a more direct and more permanent course, 
and to contract the stream to a proper breadth, so as to form a see- 
tional area, which the river should be capable of keeping open, 
and to obtain the stipulated depth of seven feet, at mean high-water. 

The plan which I adopted for contracting the power of the river 
and changing its direction, was to construct the works of brushwood, 
stakes, and gravel, which materials could be procured near the places 
where they were required. 

Having confined the river in a single navigable channel, the low, 
sandy sides, being no longer subject to the inroads of the tides and eur- 
rent, gradually increased in elevation and produced vegetation. This 
process was expedited by the planting of branches of willow. This 
prevented any disturbance of materials of which the banks or low 
flats were composed. 

The natural effects of shortening the course of the river are, a freer 
discharge of the water, and consequent depression of the low-water 
level, a readier propagation of the tidal wave, deepening of the chan- 
nel, and a shortening of the time oecupied by the ebb. 

The materials of which the bed of the river is composed, being 
sand and fine gravel, could be removed by the natural scour, without 
involving any other expense than the necessary works for the guid- 
ance of the current and contraction of the river to a proper breadth. 

If, however, during the progress of scouring, any hard portions of 
the bottom of the bed had remained and become exposed, after the 
finer particles had been washed away, they would, of course, have re- 
quired to be removed by artificial means, so as to secure a uniform 
motion and depth of water. 

Had the authorities of Petersburg preserved the established width 
and direction of the river, from the wharves at that city to the 
Point of Rocks, or as far as the improvement extended, no diminu- 
tion of depth would have taken place in the channel, because the 
scouring process would have been maintained throughout the whole 
extent of the improvement. 

If the works had been kept in proper repair, the process of scour- 
ing would probably have continued in operation for years. This pro- 
cess will be resumed, whenever the river obtains a well-defined and 
permanent bed, from Petersburg to the Point of Rocks, by virtue of 
the causes, the operation of which has already been explained. 

In places, where the works have been destroyed from neglect, and 
the stream again diffused over too large a space, it is only necessary 
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again to reduce the bed of the river to the proper width, when its 
own momentum will be enabled to scour out and maintain a greater 
and more uniform depth, without any recourse to expensive dredging 
operations. The river has brought down the materials that fill its 
bed and diminish its depth, and it can certainly be made to transport 
them still farther. 

Dredging may be rendered very useful in the removal of hard sub- 
stances, or portions of the bed, beyond the power of the current to 
bear along or wash away; but when regarded as a principal agent in 
deepening the channel, it is an error. It attacks the effect instead 
of the cause. The cause, remaining unimpaired in its operation, the 
effect will, of course, be continually recurring. 

The operators upon the river, should guide the current to deposit 
the alluvial matter, in such a manner as te act beneficially, and not 
prejudicially, to navigation. Bearing in mind the principles above 
laid down, they should direct their attention chiefly to the removal 
of obstructions to the free passage of the tide, and uniform flow of 
the river through a properly-regulated channel, of suitable width, and 
as straight as possible.- The reopening of the channel through the 
sharp bend at Blendford, is in direct contravention of this principle. 

This reopening of the channel, by dredging operations, is done at 
an expense at least ten times as great as the cost would have been 
of blasting and removing the few rocks from the cut-off. These are 
seven feet below mean high-water, or three feet, six inches, below 
low-water mark. ‘Their removal might have been effected without any 
interruption to navigation, and it would have secured a deep, straight, 
and permanent channel. Moreover, the circuitous channel will re- 
quire a continual expenditure to keep it free from obstructions, and 
will always offer impediments to the passage of the tidal wave and 
hinderances to navigation. 

Without a proper regulation of the channel of the river, all at- 
tempts to deepen the navigation by means of dredging, will be found 
to be a pure and gratuitous waste of the resources of the corpo- 
ration of Petersburg. 

The works constructed by the writer of these remarks, were pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results. The navigable depth was in- 
creased from three to seven feet at mean high tide, by the natural ac- 
tion of the river, without incurring any expense for the removal of 
materials by artificial means. This is an encouraging practical ex- 
ample to demonstrate that, by an adherence to the above principles 
and the application of works constructed in accordance with them, 
the depth of water may be increased by the action of the river itself. 

In order that the lower or tidal portion of the Appomattox may 
be successfully improved, it is absolutely necessary that the greatest 
possible quantity of water should enter the river through the cross- 
section at the Point of Rocks, and that it should be caused to flow as 
fast and as directly as possible, through « regularly constructed bed of a 
breadth properly adapted to the volume of ebbing water. This 
should be the basis of the improvement. 
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The results of the works executed by the writer, for the purpose of 
obtaining the stipulated navigable depth of seven feet at mean high- 
water, were— 

Ist. The formation of a channel of the proper width and thick- 
ness. 

2d. The deepening of the bed of the river. 

3d. The depression of the low-water level. 

4th. The increase of the duration of the tidal influence. 

The benefits to navigation have been— 

Ist. A more direct and better defined channel. 

2d. A greater depth of water. 

3d. A greater duration of the time during which, in consequence 
of the presence of the tide, the river is navigable. 

Mosite, December 2, 1859. 


ART, VIL—CITIES OF THE SOUTH—RICHMOND, 


The growth of this beautiful city, and its progress in commercial and man- 
ufacturing opulence, must be a subject of just pride throughout all the South- 
ern States, and in the event of any future trouble, we may be justified in expect- 
ing her tobecome one of the great, if not the greatest city of the Southern Union, 
Her people have spirit and enterprise, and a high degree of intelligence—and 
judging from their course since the recent Northern invasion, it may be taken 
for grafted, they will be ready to lead off in every matter that concerns the 
honor and security of the South. 

Let Richmond, therefore, enter the field inearnest. It is in her power to con- 
duct a large importing and exporting trade. Her tributary railroads are 
stretching in every direction where production and wealth may be controlled, 
The South looks to her in the present exigency—and will not look in vain. 
Her example will soon be imitated, 

From a little volume which has been for some time on our desk, entitled, “‘ Rich- 
mond in By-Gone-Days, by an old Citizen,” we shall proceed to make two or three 
interesting extracts, referring the reader at the same time, to the many valuable 
statistics we have on several occasions furnished in our own pages on this subject. 


MANUFACTURES AND MILLS. 


Tue attempts te establish manu/factories in Richmond on the joint- 
stock principle, have been almost invariable unsuccessful, and not in 
Richmond only, but throughout the South; and I might add the 
North also, with the exception of those establishments which are 
owned by a few stockholders who look to their interests. 

When England «nd France were vying with each other which could 
commit the greatest outrages on our commerce, by their Orders in 
Council and Berlin and Milan Decrees (Napoleon dated his edicts 
from almost every capital’he chose), and when we resorted to the 
terrapin policy of embargo and non-intercourse, to prepare for war 
by depriving ourselves of the means to conduct it, then, among other 
patriotic resolutions adopted at public meetings, was one that we 
should dress in domestic fabrics; and as homespun ‘‘ was the only 
wear,” the price of coarse mixed Virginia cotton cloth was a dollar or 
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more a yard for such as is now worth twelve or eighteen cents, and 
many of our citizens who could afford it, especially the politicians of 
the terrapin party, were thus arrayed from head to foot. 

As the primitive spinning wheels and hand-looms could not supply 
the patriotic demand for their productions, a resort to machinery 
was proposed. 

A large meeting was held in the capitol about the year 1809, to 
raise by subscription a sufficient sum (no trifling one) for the estab- 
lishment vf an extensive cotton and woollen factory. The patriotic 
fervor overflowed in frothy speeches, but when it subsided it left no 
residuum in cash. 

Parson Blair made some fan of it in a satire commencing thus :— 


“ Dve seen with pleasure in your patriot city, 
The appointment of a most august committee, 
To encourage manufactures of our own, 
And bring Old England to her marrow bone, 
To spoil her commerce, since she’s made us wroth; 
And bring her pride down with Virginia cloth.” 

Fortunately for the few who were disposed to subscribe for the 
mules and jennies, there were not backers enough to second them, and 
the project failed. An individual (B. J. Harris) who had twisted to- 
bacco successfully, was the first to engage in the twisting of cotton, 
but not successfully, and his mill was converted to the more conge- 
nial purpose of grinding wheat. 

Some years later, joint-stock companies were formed for the man- 
ufazture of cotton, wool, iron, paper, &c., expensive buildings were 
erected, the works put in operation, and while everything was new, 
and improved machinery not introduced elsewhere, some dividends 
were paid—but prosperity was of short duration. ‘The raw materials 
were bought with cash, or if on credit, at a high rate; the manufac- 
tured article had to be sold on credit, and generally to be shipped 
to the North for a market, incurring heavy charges. Dividends 
ceased, debts were contracted, and, to wind up tie concern, the es- 
tablishment was sold, at a loss to the stockholders of fifty or seventy- 
five per cent. It now became the property of an individual, or of a 
few partners. Presidents, directors, agents, &c., were dispensed with. 
Instead of being everybody’s business, it was somebody’s, and each 
establishment in suceession passed from a corporate body to an indi- 
vidual one, and from decay to prosperity. 

‘The amount of capital thus sunk by stockholders in various manu- 
facturing establishments in almost every town in Virginia, would 
count up to millions, but it was fortunately distributed among many 
parties. ‘Their successors are rendering benefits to the community as 
well as to themselves, by employing a large number of workmen, and 
giving occupation indirectly to the various classes of tradesmen, 
farmers, landlords, &c., with whom the former deal. 

The iron. foundries and machine shops in Richmond are numerous, 
and some of them on a large scale. The boilers and machinery for 
two of the largest ships-of-war are in course of construction at the 
Tredegar Works, where cannon are made in great numbers for our 
ships and forts. 
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When the raw materials for manufactures which our interior can 
supply, and the water-power extending some miles above the city, to 
convert them into useful fabrics, shall be practically developed, Rich- 
mond may become one of the largest manufacturing cities in the 
Union.* 

I have alluded to the embargo and non-intercourse which pre- 
ceded the war of 1812 with Great Britain. The destitution of the 
country of many articles of the first necessity, caused by these prece- 
dents, was very severe; for they operated to prevent importations be- 
fore war was declared ; whereas the utmost facility should have been 
given to obtain abundant stocks of articles of the first necessity to pre- 
pare for the coming contest. 

Salt sold in Richmond at one period of the war at twenty-five dol- 
lars per sack, and some persons undertook to make it along the sea- 
shore, by boiling the salt water in large kettles; others in vats, by 
solar evaporation. Brown sugar sold at twenty-five cents or more 
per pound, coffee at forty or fifty cents, and almost all imported com- 
modities in proportion. 

The supplies we obtained were not so much by importation as by 
capture from the enemy. Our privateers were numerous, daring, and 
frequently successful in getting their prizes into those ports which 
the enemy could not easily blockade. 

The exports we made from Richmond, Petersburg, &c., were 
chiefly by way of Amelia Island, at the northern extremity of East 
Florida, then a Spanish colony, and neutral. Tobacco, the principal 
and almost the only article, was transported partly in small vessels 
through the inlets and sounds of North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, partly by wagons, at an enormous expense and.risk, and 
with great labor and trouble—but all these were well compensated by 
the price of four or five shillings sterling per pound for such as got 
safely to market, the first cost being about as many cents. 

The central position of Virginia was most unfavorable for this 
forced trade. The New England States resorted to Eastport, in Maine, 
on our northeastern boundary, where there seemed to exist a good 
understanding with their opposite neighbors and enemies. ‘They each 
obeyed the injunction, ‘* Love your enemies as yourselves.” The 
same vessel might be repeatedly captured and recaptured, and the 
prize money on both sides be divided between the amicable belliger- 
ents—friendly spoliations being made by previous arrangements. 

The dangerous coast of North Carolina was deemed a safeguard by 





* Although not immediately pertaining to my subject, I wil! here take occasion to note, un 
the authority of Col. Byrd, that Col. Spotswood, on the Rappahannock, was the first person in 
America who built a furnace for making pig (or sow) iron. There were some bloomeries in 
New-England and Pennsylvania, and following the Col.’s example, they introduced furnaces. 
There were at this time (1732) four furnaces in Virginia, near the Rappahannock, above Freder- 
icksburg, and the sow iron they madé was carted fifteen to twenty-four miles to boat naviga- 
tion, thence down to the port of shipment, where it was put on board vessels for England at a 
freight of 7s. 6d. per ton (in lieu of ballast), which with the other charges on it amounted to 
20s., and it was sold at 120s. per ton. There were at that date so few ships at Philadelphia 
that the makers of iron in Pennsylvania had to work it up for home use. At that time, says 
Byrd. “ Great Britain had imported from Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Muscovy, no 
less! than 20,000 tons yearly.” Great Britain now produces over three million tons. 
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some enterprising men, who relied on the fleetness of their clippers 
and the dangers of their coast, to carry on trade with Cuba, &c. 

Virginia had to depend chiefly on hard knocks, and Norfolk re- 
joiced now and then in the arrival of some captured ship, and a prize 
to her saucy Jack or daring Roger. A similar recourse for supplies 
and a similar employment for our vessels will not, I hope, recur. 

The first grist-mill in Virginia was built, I am told, near the spot 
where Hazalls mills now stands, or run. It wasa mere wooden 
shanty, built on the rocks in the river, and approached by planks laid 
from one rock to another. The machinery was a common tub wheel, 
propelled by a natural rapid, and gave motion toa pair of mill stones, 
which served to grind corn for the inhabitants. Twenty-two pairs 
now grind eight hundred barrels of flour per day, more or less, ac- 
cording to circumstances; and from the extensive additions to the 
buildings recently made, perhaps some ten or twenty pairs more may 
be added to the establishment. 

In the long interval between theerection of the shanty and of 
Haxall’s mills, the site of the latter was occupied by Zoss’s mills, which 
were swept off by a freshet and rebuilt. They then acquired celebrity 
as Gallego’s mills, the first of the name, and resisted the floods to fall a 
victim to the flames, as did the next generation of mills on the same 
spot. 

The Gallego mills changed their locality to a site on the canal, 

some miles above the city, and these twice shared the fate of their 
predecessors. Then was erected a much larger establishment on the 
basin, which after a few years was also destroyed by fire. The en- 
terprising Owners, however, nothing daunted, rebuilt them on even a 
more extended scale, and are now’erecting another building of simi- 
lar dimensions, the machinery in which, if introduced, to be propelled 
by the same water-power repeated—constituting probably the largest 
mills in the world. 
} A portion of the armory had been converted (like the sword to a 
ploughshare) into a flour mill; but I believe the State is not a 
partner, and may permit it on the ground that it is better to manu- 
facture food than firearms. A large flour-mill has been erected at 
Tredegar, a short distance above the armory, and here grain is 
ground and cannons are cast, in close proximity. This, however, 
as well as two other flour-mills, Zaliaferro’s, and Bragg’s, on the 
Manchester side, are all of recent construction, and do not belong to 
by-gone days; but those do which preceded them, and occupied the 
same ground. Cunningham’s, afterward Rutherjord’s mill, and also a 
distillery and a tan-yard, stood where the Zredegar Iron Words are. 
The mill was burnt and rebuilt, and burned again, if 1 mistake not ; 
and Mr. Rutherford built a mill higher up the canal, which suffered 
the fate of Sebastupol, by bombardment, in the process of blasting 
rock to widen the canal. 

To a stranger, a walk along the banks of the canal is well com- 
pensated by a view of the armory, the Tredegar iron works, the 
mills, the water works, Belle Isle (where there are also iron 
works) and the rapids; and though last, not least, the Hollywood 
cemetery. 
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“Oxtp Dominion Iron anp Nau Worxs.*—We recently had the pleasure of 
visiting these extensiye works, on Belle Isle, and were so much surprised and 
gratified by the magnitude and completeness of the operations, which we wit- 
nessed for the first time, that we could not but réproach ourself for having 
failed heretofore to visit one of the most interesting and important manufac- 
turing establishments in or near this raf Belle Isle, as most of our city 
readers are aware, is a large island situated in the falls of James river, near the 
Chesterfield shore, and about one third of a mile above the Petersburg railroad 
bridge. Its area is about fifty acres, about one fourth of which belongs to the 
iron and nail company—the residue, which is unimproved, to the estate of the late 
Dr. Brockenbrough. The surface of the island is undulating, and near the cen- 
tre it rises into a bold eminence, from the summit of which an extended and 
magnificent view of Richmond and the surrounding country is obtained. 

“The iron works are located on the southern side of the island, and were erected 
twenty odd years ago by a joint stock company, for the purpose of manufacturin 
bar iron. ‘The business languished for a number of years, and perhaps woul 
have ceased to exist but for the construction of the Richmond and Danville rail- 
road, and the enterprise of Messrs. Wm. S. Triplett and Hugh W. Fry, the 
largest stockholders of the company. These gentlemen, about ten years ago, 
directed their means and energies to the establishment of a nail factory aa 
island, and have now the satisfaction ef knowing that they are at the head of 
one of the most successful and prosperous establishments of this kind in the 
United States. Mr. Triplett is president of the company, and while he will now 
enjoy the fruition of his own energy, and reap the substantial benefits which 
will arise from the success of his schemes, he is entitled to the credit of having 
largely contributed to the manufacturing importance of Richmond. 

“ The first department of the works which we visited was the saw-mill, or keg 
factory. The operations were exceedingly interesting—the whole process of 
preparing the timber for coopers being carried on by machinery. The pine logs 
used here are sawed into billets for the staves, and boards for the headings. The 
billets are cut into staves, by saws attached to the ends of revolving cylinders, 
whicl: give them the requisite curve on both sides. Each billet is placed on an 
automatic runner, which carries the wood inst the saw, until a stave is cut 
off. It then springs back, re-adjusts the billet to the desired thickness, and 
continues the process until the wood is all cut. The staves are then passed to 
a circular saw, by which they are trimmed to a uniform width and bevel. 
Thence they are taken to a large yard, and piled up to be ‘seasoned,’ before 
they are conveyed to the cooper’s shop. Another interesting process is the 
cutting out of the heads. This is also accomplished by machinery, in a remark- 
able manner. An operative passes a board between two revolving saws, the 
teeth or blades of which project inwardly, toward each other. The board is 
pressed alternately against each saw, and in a moment of time, the circular head 
is edged and cut out, ready for the cooper. The same process, by hand, would 
occupy from twenty to thirty minutes. The coopers’ shop is about fifty yards 
distant, and the rapidity and skill exhibited by the operatives there are quite 
astonishing. ; 

“ We next went into the rolling mill, and saw the puddlers at work. In this 
department pig iron is converted into bars by the usual process. Further 
on, under the same roof, the bars are cut into pieces about fifteen inches long. 
These pieces are then fastened together in ‘ billets,’ and reheated in other fur- 
naces, whence they are taken to ponderous rollers, and flattened out into 
narrow sheets. When these sheets are sufficiently cool, they are conveyed to 
the shears and cut up into strips. The thickness of the sheets determines the 
width of the strips, as the strips determine the length or ‘size’ of the nails to be 
cut from them. A sheet of iron ten feet long is chopped up in about three 
minutes. 

“ We next repaired to the secund story of a large wooden house and witnessed 
the final process of nail-making. Arranged in rows, the length of the building, 








* This description of the extensive nail works, in Richmond, is furnished us by one of the 
local papers. 
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were fifty cutting machines in operation, making a tremendous noise, and jarring 
the fragile building with a degree of violence which caused us to hesitate before 
consenting to follow our guide. We ventured in, however, and were repaid for 
our risk. At each machine an operative was seated holding in his right hand a 
stick terminating in a kind of pincers, which held firmly in its grasp one of 
those strips of iron above mentioned. With this instrument the machine is fed, 
The powerful jaw or knife of the cutter snaps off a piece of the metal, which 
instantly receives a violent blow at one end to form the head, and then falls 
through the machine, at the feet of the operative, a finished nail. The size of 
the nail regulates the quantity produced, but the average is between eight and 
ten kegs a day, from each machine—the capacity of cach keg being 100 Ibs. 
From thirty to oe different sizes of nails can be made at these works, but the 
machines are employed the greater portion of the year in cutting those sizes 
which command the readiest sale. Adjoining the cutting room is the packing 
department, where two or three laborers are constantly engaged in packing the 
nails in kegs. : 

“ Formerly, the materials used at these works, and the products, were con- 
veyed across the river, te and from the Richmond shore, in barges. The ex- 
pense of this mode of transportation was very heavy, and materially curtailed 
the profits of the company. Now, the coal is brought from the Chesterfield 
mines, in cars, over the Richmond and Danville Railroad, and deposited near the 
furnaces ; the metal used is brought from the wharf opposite Rockets, over a 
branch of the same road, and the nails transported to the wharf or depot, by the 
return cars. Apart from the great convenience of this mode of transportation, 
its comparative ag” Aw as compared with the old method, is yee toa 
large profit. The island is connected with the Chesterfield shore by a substan- 
tial covered bridge, costing $25,000, which amount was advanced by the Old 
Dominion company, when the bridge was built—six years ago. They have 
been credited with the freight charges accruing since that time, and the outlay 
being now balanced, the bridge reverts to the railroad company. 

“Encouraged by their success and future prospects, the Old Dominion com- 
pany have resolved to make further improvements at their works. The wooden 
buildings will all be pulled down, and fire-proof structures erected in their stead. 
The saving of insurance thus effected will equal in amount the interest on the 
outlay. The new buildings will be located so as to simplify and facilitate the 
operations. 

“The annual production of nails by the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Com- 
pany is from seventy-five thousand to eighty thousand kegs. Ten years ago 
the production was only twenty-five thousand kegs a year. A hundred and 
eighty thousand bushels of coal and four thousand five hundred tons of iron are 
consumed annually in this manufactory. The total value of the manufactures is 
about $1,000 per deg. The nails made here have obtained an extensive reputa- 
tion, and are unsurpassed in the United States. They are sold in nearly all the 
Southern and Southwestern States, and the more they become known, the 
greater is the demand for them. A hundred and seventy-five operatives are 
empioyed in this establishment, making, with their families, probably five hun- 
dred persons dependent upon it. On the island there is a small church and 
Sunday-school room, for the benefit of those employés who live there. Proba- 
bly there is no plaze in the United States which, from the advantages of iron 
and coal, its almost unlimited water power, its isolated position—capable of 
being impregnably fortified—and its railroad commmunieations, could make a 
better site than ‘ Belle Isle’ for a national foundry. The superintendent of 
the Belle Isle Works is Mr, Douglas Baird, an intelligent and energetic Seoteh- 
man, whose skill, industry, and fidelity, have contributed essentially to the pres- 
ent prosperous condition of the establishment.” 


TOBACCO WAREHOUSES OF RICHMOND. 


Wuer: /obacco is in almost every one’s mouth, either for mastica- 
tion, fumigation, inhalation, or discussion, and where it constitutes 
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one of the most important commercial staples, it seems proper to 
notice it, though I fear that my fair readers, if I have any, may turn 
up their pretty noses at it, instead of turning it up their pretty 
noses, against which latter turn I enter my protest, as well as against 
the practice of dipping, which I will not explain, lest an Eve-like, 
and evil curiosity might induce some now sweet lips to try the ex- 
periment, and I won't play the serpent to tempt them. 

Tobacco is now a universal medium of introductiou, among those 
who are addicted to its use; but in the early days of Virginia, and 
until the last seventy or eighty years, it was a circulating medium in 
the place of money. Even the parson’s salary and fees were rated 
at so many pounds of tobacco, estimated at two pence per pound. 

The ZYobacco Warehouses or Inspecticns in Richmond, fifty years 
ago, were Shocke, a mere cluster of wooden sheds; Byrd’s, of brick, 
opposite to the present Exchange Hotel; and Mockets, of which a 
portion of the walls is now standing, their aspect from the river 
having the appearance of an old fortification. The two latter ceased 
their vocation long since, as has also one of later date, below Rock- 
ets, called Powhatan, from being built near the wigwam of that 
king. It is now converted into a number of dwellings, and serves 
to shelter other heads than hogsheads. In later years, the Public 
Warehouse, on the Basin, became an Inspection, and Seabrook’s was 
built in the valley. 

In old times a furnace stood near each warehouse, and tobacco 
unfit for export, was treated as heretics were at an auto-da-/é, as 
being unfit for salvation—both were burned; and now both are suf- 
fered to pass for what they are worth. 

The primitive mode of transporting tobacco to market was curious. 
The cask containing it, was actually rolled to market on its own 
periphery, through mud and stream. A long wooden spike, driven 
into the centre of each end, and projecting a few inches beyond it, 
served for an axletree ; a split sapling was fitted to it for shafts, and 
extended in rear of the cask, they were there connected by a hickory 
withe ; a few slabs were nailed to these, in front of the cask, form- 
ing a sort of foot board, or box, in which were stowed a middling or 
two of bacon, a bag of meal, a frying pan, a hoe, an axe, and a 
blanket, for the bipeds ; ; the whole covered to some height with fod- 
der, for the quadrupeds. If the distance to market was moderate, 
the hogshead was rolled on its hoops, which were stout and numer- 
ous; but if fifty to a hundred miles, or more, were to be overcome, 
rough felloes were spiked on at each end, or quarter of the cask, and 
these rude tires served to protect it from being worn through. 
Rough fellows also were the conductors. 

The tobacco roller, as the driver (often the owner) was called, 
sought no roof for shelter, during his journey, sometimes of a week’s 
duration, and severe toil; but at nightfall he kindled a fire in the 
woods by the roadside, baked a hoe cake, fried some bacon, fed his 
team (I omitted to mention the bag of corn), rolled his blanket 
around him, and slept by the fire, under the lee of his cask. 
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When he reached the warehouse, his tobacco was inspected, a 
note or receipt expressing the weight, etc., was handed him, and he 
then sallied forth into the streets in search of a purchaser, calling 
out as he entered a store, “* Mister, do you buy tobacco?” When 
he had found the right “ Mister,” and obtained his money, and a few 
articles to carry to his “ old woman,” he strapped the blanket on one 
of his horses and rode home. These men generally travelled in 
small parties, and if the weather and roads were good, had a merry 
time of it; if bad, they assisted each other, when obstacles oceur- 
red. 

The journey from beyond Roanoke, which then consumed six 
days, is now performed in as many hours, and for the labor of two 
hundred and fifty horses, and almost as many men and boys (for a 
boy usually accompanied each man), during ten days going and re- 
turning, is now substituted a train of railroad cars, with some four 
or five men, for half a day, and at one fourth of the expense. 

It were superfluous to draw the contrast of those days with the 
present. ‘Tobacco rollers are an extinct species. Instead of them, 
tobacco buyers throng the warehouses. Manufactories of the weed 
have sprung up in every direction. The largest buildings in the city 
are, with few exceptions, tobacco factories ; and I may venture to 
say that more tobacco is manufactured in Richmond, than in any 
other place in the world. Such vulgar terms as “ negro-head and pig- 
tail” are discarded, and the most fanciful ones substituted ; * /Zoney 
dew,” “ Christian's comfort,” *‘ Heart's delight,” ** Perfect love,” “‘ Rose- 
bud,” and “ Cousin Sally,” are adopted. Artists are employed to de- 
sign and execute embellishments for the packages, and various 
sweets, spirits, spices, and essences, are used to give flavor or to con- 
ceal it. 

Italy, Spain, and France, furnish thousands of boxes of Liquor- 
ice, and of Olive Oil, to sweeten, and to brighten the quid—but they 
do not accept a quid pro quo, by permitting the importation of 
“‘ Christian’s comfort,” “or “ Heart’s delight,” or any other of the 
consolations prepared abroad, for the lovers of tobacco.* 


THE COLORED ARISTOCRACY OF RICHMOND. 


Tue servants belonging to the old families in Virginia, and 
especially those pertaining to domestic households, were as proud of 
their position, as if the establishment was their own. I do not 
speak of the new negroes, as the imported Africans were called, but 
of their descendants. 

The house-servants acquired something of the polite and respectful 
demeanor which prevailed among the gentility, and in their inter- 





* The following advertisement, which does not exclude Liquorice, Rum, Olive Oil, and 
Sugar, will give an idea of the condiments used in preparing tobacco for mastication. 

“ To Tobacconists—500 lbs. large black Angustura Tonqua Beans ; 200 lbs. Oil of Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Peppt., &c.; 1,000 lbs. good Gum Arabic, in bales, low priced ; 25 bottles English Es- 
sential Oil Bitter Almonds ; 1,000 Ibs. Cloves, Allspice, Nutmegs, Cassia, &c.; Oil of Sweet- 
Flag Root; Branding Paint, red and blue; a large assortment of copper bound Branding 
Brushes; Varnish ; Spirits Turpentine,and every article used about a factory, at low prices.” 
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course with each other, they aped it to the ludicrous extent of ‘‘ High 
life below stairs.” Mister Jupiter would inquire of Misiress Venus 
how Master Cupid was; but, in addressing those servants who were 
many years their seniors, uncle and aunt were the respectful terms 
used, and these were adopted by the white children of the family, for 
they would have been thought disrespectful and ill bred to speak to 
old servants without giving the appellation of Uncle Adam or Aunt 
Eve. 

The coachman, in an old family, felt as proud of his position on 
the box, as he could have felt had he been inside; and he would 
issue his orders to the footman and stable boys in as authoritative a 
tone as if he occupied that position. 

Besides the pride of station, there was a strong attachment gene- 
rally, on the part of servants, to their masters and mistresses, and this 
descended to the next generation, and was mutual on both sides. 
The changes which have been brought about in the breaking up of 
families, by death, misfortune, remote intermarriages, &c., have 
greatly diminished the number of these ancient and respectable 
domestic establishments; but many yet exist on the tide waters of 
Virginia ; some have been transplanted to the upper country, and it 
is to be hoped that this beautiful, patriarchial system will, in spite of 
the mischievous and wicked interference of abolitionists, extend, 
instead of being further contracted. 

The most prominent member of the black aristocracy of my early 
years, was Sy. Gilliat (probably Simon or Cyrus), the leading violin- 
ist (fiddler was then the word) at the balls and dancing parties. 
He traced his title to position, to the days of vice-royalty, having 
held office under Lord Botetourt, when governor, but whether behind 
his chair or his coach is in the mist of obscurity. 

Sy. Gilliat flourished in Richmond, in the first deeade of this 
century, and I know not how many of the last. He was tall, and 
even in his old age (if he ever grew old), erect and dignified. When 
he appeared officially in the orchestra, his dress was an embroidered 
silk coat and vest of faded lilac, small clothes (he would not say 
breeches), and silk stockings (which rather betrayed the African 
prominence of the shin-bone), and terminating in shoes fastened or 
decorated with large buckles ; this court-dress being of the reign of 
Lord Botetourt, and probably part of the fifty suits which, aceording 
to the inventory he made,constituted his wardrobe. To complete this 
court costume, Sy. wore a brown wig, with’ side curls, and a long 
queue appended. His manners were as courtly as his dress, and he 
elbowed himself and his fiddlestick through the world with great 
propriety and harmony. 

Belonging to the vice-regal family, Sy. belonged, of course, to the 
Church of England ; this was one qualification for the office of sex- 
ton (not grave-digger), and his residence being very near the church 
in Richmond, was an inducement for the wardens to confer on him 
the appointment ; although strict constructionists might have consid- 
ered, like Ephraim Smooth, that he was “ a man of sin, rubbing the 
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hair of the horse against the bowels of the cat ;” but he obtained and 
filled the office for some time. He was, however, impelled to resign 
it in a fit of unrighteous indignation, excited by hearing that he was 
suspected of partaking of the wine, without the other ceremonies of 
the sacrament. His declaration, that he had drank Lord Botetourt’s 
best wine long before his accusers knew the difference between Ma- 
laga and Malmsey, while it vindicated Sy.’s connoisseurship, did 
not obtain his absolution of the charge, and he left the service of the 
church. 

Sy. could not have many associates without compromising his dig- 
nity, for there were few of the old aristocracy remaining ; but in 
addition to these, he permitted the intimacy of some of the leading 
stewards, coachmen, and head cooks of the best families. 

His cotemporary, Bob Cooley, had also served the nobility at Wil- 
liamsburg, and when that city lost its pre-eminence Bob was fain to 
follow a republican governor to Richmond, where, for many years, 
he was intrusted with the keys of the capitol, and flourished his be- 
som over its floor and furniture. His court-dress was a time-honored 
suit of black velvet, ample in the skirts and flaps. 

If Sy. was the Chesterfield, Bob might be called the Burleigh of 
their day. Sy acquired his courtly and elegant demeanor by fre- 
quenting balls and parties, and Bob his solemn deportment by 
attending in council chambers and courts of justice. By dusting the 
judge’s cushion, he seemed to have acquired the solemn aspect of the 
dignitary who sat on it. Bob did not, however, attach a handle to 
his name, to indicate the dignity of office—but one was assumed by 
his successor, who appended the initials K. K. K., indicating keeper 
of the keys of the capitol. 

Nick Scott, another member of the colored aristocracy, kept his 
coach for many years, without pride, or insolence, or imposition, and 
he took his seat on the box, thus showing an example to his. chil- 
dren. 

Before the female province of pastry was subdued by the country- 
men of Napoleon, there flourished, in Richmond, a lady of the dark 
aristocracy, Mrs. Nancy Byrd, a name that carries its own passport 
to distinction. No dinner nor supper party could be complete, 
unless she had a finger in the pie. She held undisputed sway over 
the dessert, with the rolling-pin for her sceptre; and considered her- 
self as forming the under-crust of gentility, along with her compeers. 

Among the queer members of our dark circle, some fifty years ago, 
was Jack Baker, the servant of a Scotch merchant, Mr. Dunsmure, 
on Main above Fourteenth Street—a bachelor—for Jack was too 
full of fun and mischief to serve a mistress. I must premise that he 
is not to be ranked with the sable aristocracy. He was a capital 
mimic, and a perfect supple Jack, in agility. 

Jack furnished amusement to the whole neighborhood. He could 
assume the tone and manner of each resident in it, who had any 
marked peculiarity, and the subject of his imitative powers would 
occasionally be concealed behind a door, to hear himself taken off to 
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_the life, provided he could restrain his mirth or his anger during the 


performance. A guarantee was given beforehand, that the mimic 
should go scot free. The object of his mimicry would be compensat- 
ed for being shown up, by seeing some of his neighbors undergo the 
same process. 

Jack’s performances furnished rare fun in the dog-days, when 

business was dull, and his pocket was furnished by the same pro- 
cess. 
One of Jack’s private amusements was, to call a servant in the 
tone of his master, and wher the servant’ appeared, the supposed 
master had disappeared. His most frequent dupe was a next door 
neighbor, whose master, a Scotch gentleman, took frequent trips to 
the country on horseback. During his absence, Jack would, before 
retiring to bed, rap on the gate and call “ Jasper! come and take my 
horse.” Jasper, aroused from his nap, came, but found neither mas- 
ter nor horse, and well knew who quizzed him. One night the 
veritable master made the call, some time after Jack had given a 
false alarm. Jasper was out of patience, and replied, in a loud voice, 
**D—n you, old fellow, if you call me again, I'll come out and 
thrash you!” After that, poor Jasper was at Jack’s mercy, unless 
he resorted to “ thrashing.” 

Another of Jack’s amusements, was in the exercise of his agility. 
Besides turning summersets, and playing other tricks he had seen in 
the circus, he had a mode of locomotion peculiar to himself, if his 
progress was to be down the street. He would throw his arms and 
legs into the form of an X, and by a suitable impetus, set himself in 
motion like a wheel, and making his four extremities the spokes, 
would roll along the footway with a velocity exceeding mere pedes- 
trianism 

In these days, when Ethiopian minstrels and Mummers are rep- 
resented by their white brethren, Jack’s talents would be invaluable ; 
and had there been a Barnum in those days, Jack would have been 
as great a celebrity as Joyce Heth, or the Mermaid, or the Bearded 
Woman ; but with all the fame and fortune to be derived froma 
Barnum’s management, Jack’s happiness would not have been great- 
er than it was. ° 

This list of dark celebrities will now close with a minute specimen, 
but an aristocratic one. 

Jack Selden was a very small black dwarf (also adapted to adop- 
tion by Barnum), and was an appendage to the household of Dr. 
McClurg. In my early days he was well stricken in years, but not 
bowed down by them; he made the most of his inches, by being very 
erect, which harmonized with his dignified and serious deportment. 
Neat in his dress, which was in the cut of gentility—most scrupu- 
lously polite in his formal bow—deliberate and ceremonious in 
speech—he was a perfect Liliputian courtier of the elden time ; a 
black Chesterfield in miniature. 

He was the page of his old and his young mistress, and reminded 
one of the descriptions given of such attendants in ancient times. 
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Jack had one of the genteel failings of his day and generation—love. 
Not solely of the fair sex, but of the juice of the grape; to the 
indulgence of which, (the latter I mean), he ultimately fell a victim ; 
but after many years’ enjoyment, to console him for the fatal result. 

While I write these closing pages in the Winter of 1855-6, the 
severest, in the long duration of extreme cold, that I can remember ; 
the river closed for eight weeks in almost its entire lengt':, and the 
earth covered with a coating of snow of nearly equal duration ; the 
black servants and slaves are provided with food, fuel, and clothing, 
while our poor-houses, and other receptacles for the destitute and 
dissipated whites, are crowded to overflowing, chiefly with foreign 
paupers ; contributions are raised, in every mode that can be devised, 
for the relief of destitute whites, for many of whom we are indebted 
to our philanthropic brethren of the North, who seek to entice our 
slaves to the same destitute condition there—perhaps, on the princi- 
ple of reciprocity. Whether similar charity would be extended to 
them there, if destitute, is another affair. 

A fair friend furnishes this anecdote of what came under her own 
observation :— 

An old negro, who was considered so entirely “ one of the family,” 
as to be in the habit of calling one of his young mistresses Cousin, 
when addressing her, was once asked by the lady alluded to, “ Why 
he did not, as formerly, attend the meeting-house of his brethren on 
Sunday?” his reply was, “That when he could sit by Wickham’s 
Bob and Judge Marshall’s Jack, he liked to join siety, but now he 
never knew who he sot by, and he stayed at home.” 

This same individual being, during this degenerate time, invited to 
a party, induced himself to attend, and was furnished with a pass till 
eleven o’clock at night. Arriving at the house where the festival 
was held, he was exceedingly disgusted by finding himself surround- 
ed altogether by parvenus, and being under the impression that he 
must not return home till the hour designated in his pass, he retired 
to an adjacent room, locked the door, remained there till the hour of sq) 
eleven arrived, and then returned to his domicil, mourning over the 
great lights which had been extinguished ere his own had gone out. 

Like their betters, the negroes of the present day have their moek- 
aristocracy, and like them, they sustain it chiefly in dress and pre- 
tension. In the streets on Sunday, plainness of attire is rather a 
mark of true gentility now-a-days. Dashing satin bonnets now cover 
woolly false curls, a handsome veil conceals a sooty face, which is 
protected from being sun-burnt by a stylish parasol. A silk dress of 
gaudy colors sweeps the ground, concealing a splay foot with a re- 
ceding heel. The beau who struts beside this chambermaid, is attired 
in a talma or shawl; pants, whose checks or stripes exceed the cir- 
cumference of his leg, and a vest in which every color vies for pre-emi- 
nence. He twirls his watch-chain and his cane, and might almost 
put a Broadway dandy to the blush. These gentry leave their visit- 
ing cards at each other’s kitchens, and on the occasion of a wedding, 
Miss Dinah Drippings and Mr. Cuffie Coleman have their cards con- 
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nected by a silken tie, emblematic of that which is to connect them- 
selves, and a third card announces, “At home from ten to one,” 
where those who call will find cakes, fruits, and all sorts of refresh- 
ments. And this is not an exaggerated picture of the hardships and 
miseries which the domestic blacks suffer, and from which their 
abolition enemies seek to relieve them. 


BRITISH MERCHANTS IN RICHMOND. 


The term “ British merchants” is here used not in its general ac- 
ceptation, but as it was formerly applied in Virginia, to those who had 
establishments here, and who, in fact, had the monopoly of trade in 
most of the Southern States. Far be it from me to impugn the in- 
tegrity and liberality of so truly noble a class as the British mer- 
chants, or to reflect on any nationalities, classes or sects. 

On another page it is stated that supplies of goods were imported 
into Virginia, previous to, and for a score of years after the Revolu- 
tion, chiefly by English, Scotch, and Irish merchants. The princi- 
pals of these mercantile houses resided in Great Britain, and junior 
partners conducted the business in Virginia. Some of these concerns 
branched out, like polypi, to the villages and court-houses, and some 
of them, also like polypi, consumed the substance of all that came 
within their grasp. ‘There were, however, many honorable excep- ~ 
tions to this rule. 

It was said to be one of the stipulations between the rrincipals of 
these houses and the young men they sent to Virginia as clerks, that 
they were not to marry in Virginia. ‘They came with the prospect 
of being admitted as partners in some branch of the central estgblish- 
ment, and it might weaken the sordid attachment to their patrons if 
they formed an attachment of a purer and tenderer nature to the fair 
daughters of their customers They mizht make less stringent bar- 
gains, or be more indulgent in requiring payments. This monkish 
system tended to prevent that social intercourse between merchant 
and planter, which the hospitable disposition of the latter would have 
encouraged, and this exclusion of the former from good society led to 
the formation of connections of a disreputable character, and to 
habits of intemperance, to which many of them became victims. 

With a moderate share of prudence and industry, the acquisition 
of a fortune was almost certain. Competition did not interfere to 
reduce the profits on goods below forty or fifty per cent., nor to 
raise the price of tobacco, which was generally taken in payment, 
above ‘sixteen shillings and eight pence ($2 78) or eighteen shillings 
($3 00) per one hundred pounds, and, at that time, the sale of no to- 
bacco other than good leaf or stemmed was permitted—such as was 
not merchantable, if presented for inspection, was burnt. Previous to 
the Revolution, a convéhtion of the (Virginia) British merchants 
was semi-annually held at Williamsburg, when the prices they would 
allow for tobacco was fixed for the then current year, after the crops 
were pretty well ascertained. This was trading on a pretty safe 
basis, as the partners abroad could control the prices there in a great 
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degree. Those planters who lived extravagantly were apt to fall in 
debt to their merchants, and would give bonds, renewed from year to 
year, with interest added, until a mortgage or deed of trust ensued, 
and thus some fine 2states changed hands from planter to merchant. 

Loans were also made to the planters, which were apt to prove ru- 
inous to the borrowers. One mode of evading the usury law was by 
buying from the planter a bill of exchange, drawn by him on some 
person or thing in London, at a very low rate of exchange; which 
bill would of course be protested and returned, subject to damages, 
and a refund at the current rate of exchange, thus involving a loss 
of twenty-five per cent. or more, for about six month’s use of the 
money. I have heard that such bills had been drawn on “ the pump 
at Aldgate,” and that on one occasion, when the planter was at aloss 
for a name to draw on, the pious merchant suggested “ the Bishop of 
London,” which was adopted. When the bill was presented to his rev- 
erence, he was much surprised, but thinking there must be some proper 
ground for it, he consulted a friend as to the course to be pursued, 
siating that he did not know the drawer, nor any cause for such a bill, 
and wished to be advised how to act. A protest was of course the 
result, and no grace was given to the graceless parties. 

This system of evading the usury law gave rise to an enactment by 
the legislature of Virginia, requiring, that after the sum in sterling on 
the face of the bill, it should also express in currency the amount actu- 
ally received for it, and, if this was omitted, the holder could recover 
no more pounds in currency than were drawn for in sterling. 

The British merchants had drawn the Virginia planters so deeply 
in debt, to them, and the cessation of trade during the Revolution had 
caused such an advance in the price of imported goods, and so great 
a depreciation in that of produce, that to save the planters from ruin, 
and to punish the merchants for Toryism, the legislature passed an 
act confiscating British debts, and authorizing the treasurer to collect 
them. The effect of this was annulled when peace took place. 

The monopoly of the trade of Virginia, in effect, was retained by 
the British merchants, many years after the peace of 1783, but ad- 
venturers from the Northern and Eastern States, gradually made 
good their footing, and created competition, and even some Virgini- 
ans condescended to stand behind the desk or the counter. Some of 
the imported celibates relinquished their vows, and became engraft- 
ed on society, and thus an entire change was brought about in our 
commercial system. 

When all our goods were imported direct from abroad, and our 
produce exported to Europe, we paid dearly for the honor of such 
direct trade, and found it for our interest to introduce Northern com- 
petition, which increased by slow degrees. 

The first bold innovator, who dared to compete, on a large scale, 
with the importers, was Bartlett Still. He purchased his goods ia 
the Northern cities, priced them in dollars and cents, instead of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and sold for cash. His fancy articles 
were more stylish, and his store more showy and brilliant than those 
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of the old -fogies, and he attracted the fashionable custom. His 
deeds were celebrated in rhyme, which gave increased notoriety to 
his establishment. 

His example was soon followed, and “ new store” was succeeded 
by “ NEW new store ;’ which latter throve so well that those of the 
next generation became stock-jobbers, millionaires, and bankrupts, 
in New-York, in rapid succession. 

Thus, by degrees, the purchase of goods in New-York and Phila- 
delphia became the rule, and direct importation the exception. Of 
late years, thc largest portion of our tobacco crop is manufactured at 
home, and sold at the North, but the quantity shipped direct to 
Europe, is equal to the demand, now that the Western States fur- 
nish so large a supply to markets abroad. 

The system which formerly existed, prevented an accumulation of 
commercial capital in Richmond, or in any town in Virginia, and 
thus stinted their growth. The profits on trade, went, in the first 
instance, chiefly to the principals, in Great Britain, and when their 
Virginia partners had amassed a comfortable capital, having no 
family ties here, they would retire to “the old country,” as they 
called it, with the capital they had accumulated ; and this continual 
drain kept “ the new country” poor. 

Many adventurers from the Northern States, after making money 
here, would return to spend or increase it there. It is of late years, 
comparatively, that a large mercantile capital has become stable in 
Virginia. Millions, almost, might be counted up, that were ab- 
stracted from Richmond and Petersburg, in foxmer days, to estab- 
lish those merchants who had aceumulated :t here, in London, 
Liverpool, and New York, while scarcely any capital came from 
those cities to replace it. 





ART, IX.—THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, 
THE NEGROES IN TUE BRITISH WEST INDIES GENERALLY. 


“Replenish the earth and subdue it ; and have dominion over tie fish of the sea. and over 
the fowls of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

“In the sweat ef thy face shalt thou eat bread.’’— Genesis. 

“ Conquest, colonization, or some stringent means must be employed to raise the people of 
Guinea to humanity, before the Gospel can elevate them to Christianity. Some people believe 
that schools are the means to prepare the people for Christianity ; but schools cannot create 
the wants to drive men into civilization, and they could not supply those wants if already 
created. Desires to stimulate, labor to supply, and the strong arm of law to direct and 
restrain, are indispensable to the improvement of any barbarous nation ”—Rev. T. J. BowEn’s 
Missionary Labors in the Interior of Africa from 1849 to 1856. Chap. VIL. 

“ No permanent elevation of a people can be effected without commerce.”—Rev. Dr. 
Livinestone’s Travels in Africa, p. 228.* 

* sending the Gospel to the heathen must, if this view be correct, inelude much more than 
is implied in the usual picture of a missionary, viz., a man going about with a Bible under 
hisarm. The promotion of commerce ought to be specially attended to, as this, more speedily 
than any thing else, demolishes that sense o/ isolation which heathenism engenders.’ — Jbid, 

- 28, 
a Is not commerce beginning to teach men as policy what Christianity has been teaching 
as a duty ?”—Dr. Cummine’s Voice: of the Night. 

“ The development of human knowledge is inseparable from the progress of industry and 
uational wealth.”—HUMBOLDT. 

“It isthe struggle for existence, the battle of life, which exercises the moral faculties 
and calls forth the latent sparks of genius."—WaLLacg’s Travels in Brazii. 
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“The more I studied the progress of the European settlements in America, the more 
thoroughly was I convinced of what I deem an infallible truth, that the History of Naviga- 
tion and Commerce isthe History of Civilization.”—The Progress of America, by JouHx Mac- 
Grecor. Preface. 

“ Thus it is, that of all the great social improvements, the accumulation of wealth must be 
the first, because without it there can neither be taste nor leisure for that acquisition of 
knowledge on which the progress of civilization depends.”— Hist. of Civilization in England, 
Buckxe, Vol. 1. Introduction, p.39. 

Former Ly, and until within a very late period, the best of men be- 
lieved that to do their duty on earth was to have as little to do with 
earth as possible ; abstinence and the cloister were supposed to be the 
chief ends of man. Conversion of the heathen consisted in baptizing 
hundreds of thousands of men, and then isolating them from all con- 
tact with surrounding people, or the wicked creatures who sail in 
ships. The idea was that all the tribes of savages scattered over the 
earth were to be divided into separate communities, under the charge 
of their spiritual heads, and to pass their time in given pastimes, 
praying, preaching, singing sweet psalms and hymns, and living above 
the world and all its vulgar, material concerns. And acting upon 
this notion, the Catholics of the sixteenth century fairly besprinkled 
the world with missionary stations; their good Fathers flocked as 
eagerly to the unhealthy shores of Congo, as to the more genial climes 
of Japan; while in North and South America, all the most fertile 
spots from Valparaiso to San Francisco, and from Buenos Ayres to 
Vera Cruz, were the seats of French or Spanish missions, peopled by 
flocks living as secluded from the world as the princes of the happy 
valley of Amhara, or the nymphs of the fabled Isle of Calypso. 

But where, now, are all these Utopias? What has become of this 
hot-house piety unsupported by industry and commerce? Let the 
ruined churches and degraded population of Congo answer ; let the 
idolators of Japan protest; and let the dissolute and half-civilized 
natives still hanging about the abandoned missions of South America, 
Mexico, and California, tell what are the results of that sort of reli- 
gion which neglects one of the most important and frequently 
repeated precepts of the Bible, viz., the command to be diligent, to 
redeem the time, to subdue the earth, &c. 

In Paraguay the missionaries numbered 120,000 converts; they 
had every thing their own way—full scope to make model Christians ; 
they even had authority from the King of Spain to exclude all Euro- 
peuns, and if necessity sometimes compelled a stranger to pass through 
this terrestrial paradise, he was permitted to remain only three days, 
lest he should contaminate the people, and at the expiration of that 
time, he was conducted beyond the limits of the place. So pure and 
holy were these Indians become in a short time, that the Pére Bouchet, 
who visited them in 1716, says: “I doubt if there is in the Christian 
world a more righteous people. The modesty, gentleness, faith, dis- 
interestedness, union and charity Which dwell among these converts, 
remind me constantly of those happy days of the Church, when 

Christians weaned from the things of earth had only one heart and 
one mind.” * 





* Lettres Edifiantes, Tome VIIL, p. 319 
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But what is the description given of this mission by travellers of 
the next century ? 

* Little but desolation,” say they, “‘is now to be seen, where once 
the Jesuit’s house and the Indian’s cottage stood in peaceful pros- 
perity side by side. The public buildings have disappeared ; the 
churches are all in ruins; the cottages have degenerated into native 
wigwams; briars and weeds everywhere complete the picture of 
decay; the population bas dwindled from thousands to hundreds ; 
and such as still remain have half resumed the indolence of the 
Savage, and stand listless, desolate and sad at the doors of their 
poverty-stricken dwellings; while in villages which could once pay a 
yearly tribute to the king, the superior of the missions can hardly find 
wherewithal to keep starvation from his people.’’* 

Quite similar is the history of Congo, as well as that of most of the 
missions planted in the sixteenth century. All the Fathers of that 
age seemed to ignore the fact, that mankind is living under the curse 
of labor, which, accepted and complied with, is, ‘n his present condi- 
tion, his greatest blessing ; they were ignorant that true piety teaches 
us to live in the world, without setting our hearts upon it, and that 
commerce, even, is only the principle of love carried out to a fuller 
extent, watering him that waters. 

But the results of this old system, palpably bad as they are, have 
not yet convinced a large portion of mankind of the error of such a 
narrow policy. The missionaries of the Sandwich Islands are always 
quarrelling with the commercial men, and fancying that if they could 
only isolate the natives, they would soon sweep them all into the 
Church. And perhaps the majority of Christians at this very day 
believe that mankind are getting too much engrossed with steamships, 
cotton bales, telegraphs, printing presses, and other such things, for- 
getting that industry and commerce are direct results of obedience to 
the Gospel, and that they in turn enable us to print, ship and supply 
mankind annually with millions of Bibles, tracts, and religious books ; 
that they can send ten times as many missionaries all over the world 
as formerly, at a less cost; that they can, with ease, succor from 
famine whole nations that must otherwise perish or be decimated ; 
and that, in fact, by speed of travel and labor, and by conciseness of 
telegraphic talk, the most civilized men, although accomplishing ten- 
fold what man has ever before accomplished, have really more leisure 
for devotion, if they choose, than they ever had before. Subduing 
the earth does not mean merely to scratch up the soil and put in a 
few seeds, it means to bring all the forces and powers of nature under 
our control; to make the lightning talk for us; to teach the sun, 
moon and stars to guide our ships; to turn the idle water into a mo- 
tive power for our benefit; to get command of the winds and waves 





* Missions in Paraguay, by Miss Cadell, p.99. Let it not be said, from these results, that 
missionary efforts have failed. What is the of success or failure of missionary efforts ? 
Has the mission of our Saviour failed, because the lands where he preached are in the poases- 
sion of the heathen eighteen centuries after his death ? 
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of the ocean ; to overcome disease* and conquer famine ; to avert cold 
or heat ; to subdue space even, by facilitating communication between 
distant points. All this, and much more, sharpens the intellect, ex- 
cites to industry, preserves us from vice, and adds amazingly to our 
leisure. 

Nature is every where arrayed against man, and either subdues him 
or is subdued by him; and these alternatives constitute the only dif- 
ference between the savage and the civilized man. 

All these facts are now recognized by the ablest thinkers, as well 
as by the most practical men of the day. Thinking men, however 
they may differ in other respects, are agreed upon one thing, viz., 
that there can be neither prosperity nor religion, without industry. 
One of the greatest philosophers ; one of the greatest statisticians ; one 
of the most prominent of London divines; one of the most intrepid 
of missionary travellers; one of the most learned of late writers— 
all bring their varied experience, in the citations we have made, to 
bear upon this one point, and show conclusively that a people must 
either be industrious, or they will become ignorant and barbarous. 

A policy pursued towards the semi-civilized black race of the West 
Indies during the last quarter of a century, in which these truths 
have found no recognition, has been one of the principal causes of 
all the disasters in those colonies, and is rapidiy sending back the 
race to that savage state from which, at infinite pains, they were just 
beginning to emerge. The history of those islands since emancipa- 
tion is the history of laziness, and the history of laziness is the his- 
tory of barbarism. 

But here again we are stopped by some, and told that the negro is 
not naturally idle ; we are told it every day in books, magazines, and 
newspapers ; and figures even are cited to show that the negro is as 
industrious now as in the time of slavery. 





* To illustrate the difference between the powers of man, when developed and sharpened 
by long and constant industry, (for knowledge and science are, after all, nothing more than 
the rep. esentatives of industry,) and the same powers left to rust and ruin, as among idle 
savages, we have but to consider the conquests made in subduing one of our greatest enemies, 
aud une of the greatest scourges of sloth, viz., disease. The small pox, for instance, which 
still sweeps off whole tribes of savage nations, and which but lately was the terror of Europe, 
is now completely ma-tered—suddued. But the poor Africans in Abyssinia (as well as in many 
other place-) are subdued by it, and such is their terror of it, that we are informed by Bruce, 
that when it visits that country. which is seidom more frequently than once in fifteen or 
twenty years, the neighbors surround the first house which they discover to be intected by 
the disease, and set fire to it while the unfortunate inmates who would endeavor to escape 
are unmercifully thrust back by their own relatious, with lances and forks, into the flames.— 
See Bruce’s Travels, Vol. V., Chap. 10. 

So also, as we are :eminded by Mr. Buckle, has civilized man exterminated the plague and 
leprosy. which made such havoc in Europe during the middle ages. So prevalent was this 
latter disease, that in the thirteenth century Europe contained 19,000 leper houses.—See 
Buckle’s Hist. Civ. in England, Vol. L.. p. 140. and authors cited in note. 

But among savages, these or equally fatal diseases are at different periods making terrible 
ravages. Dr. Barth was informed that about the year 1815, asevere plague had “ swept away 
the greater part of the full grown inhabitants” of Bagirmi, in Afiica (see Travels, Vol. III. 
Chap. 51); and the small pox has destroyed millions of North American Indians. 

+ ‘It isa mistake ofien committed,” says Dr. Davy, “ to suppose that the African is by 
nature idle aad indolent, les inclined to work than the European.”— West Indies, p. 89. 

Again, on p. 91, he is fully convinced that the negro ‘‘ neither hates labor nor is naturally 
indolent, when he has a motive to exertion.” 

“ if the negro worked no more than half an hour a day, would the -ugar crops in all, except 
noteriously bad seasons, be so considerable, so little diminished, from what they were in 
the time of slavery, as is proved by the Custom-house returns ?”-- Frazer's Mag., Jan., 1850. 
“The Negro Question.” 
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A little examination will show the true state of the case. The 
imports into the United Kingdom, from the West Indies and British 
Guiana, before the abolition of slavery, and in 1852, eighteen years 
after that period, were as follows—(we leave out cotton altogether, 
which has decreased from two and a half millions of pounds to less 
than half a million): 


Sugar, Molasses, Rum, Coffee, 
ewt. ewt. galls. pounds. 


1881 ..... 4,103,800 .... 828,306 .... 7,844,157 .... 20,030,802 
1852 ..... 8,408,627 .... 478,296 .... 6,061,602 ...  3,829,731* 


Year. 


This statement shows results more favorable even than are pre- 
sented by citing the crops of 1856 and 1857, which for sugar aver- 
aged in both years under 3,000,000 lbs. 

Taking, however, the return of sugar for the year 1852, we have, 
as the produce of 
663,899 negroes. ... 2... .eee cece eceeees + +0y408,627 lbs. sugar ; 

but Barbadoes, which has doubled its 
sugar products, is an exceptional case, 
owing to the over-crowded state of its 
population: we therefore deduct its ne- 
groes as well as eee | of sugar for 
1852, say— 
83,150 negroes, producing...............+.743,606 lbs. sugar, then 
580,749 negroes produce only..........--2,665,021 Ibs. sugar. 

But this is only the apparent, and not the real state of the case, 
for since emancipation, up to the year 1852, over 20,000 coolies had 
been introduced into the West Indies, which represent a far greater 
addition to the labor of the colonies than the numerical proportions 
indicate, because, while the negroes had among their number the 
usual average of women, children and aged persons, the coolies were 
composed principally of men in the prime of life. Hence a very 
large part of this sugar was produced by foreign laborers; the exact 
quantity it is impossible to state, although we know that in British 
Guiana the negroes now raise scarcely a ton of sugar, while in Trin- 
idad the greater proportion is raised by coolies, or other immigrants. 
Add to this, that the population of negroes is greater to-day than in 
1834, and we may form some idea of the extent to which they 
have abandoned labor in these islands. 











“Tt is unjust,” says Governor Barkly, “to make general imputations against the negroes 
of laziness. There are few races of men who will work harder or more perseveringly, when 
they are sure of getting for themselves the whole produce of their labor.”— Par. Rep., 1852 

This remark of Governor Barkly has been often quoted, but there should be appended to 
it the following remarks, to be found in his despatch dated the 30th of May, 1854, written in 
Jamaica, in the midst of 400,000 stout free negroes. He says: 

“ Little, it is true, has yet been aceomplished in the way of supplying the deficiency of 
labor, which has been the main obstacle to remunerative production; nor can anything 
exceed the hardship of the position in which the planter has been placed during the past year 
in this respect.”— Par. Rep., 1854, par. ii., p. 42. 

It would be easy to fill pages with similar official language. 

* McCulloch's Commreial Dictionary. 

+ See statement in the Economist, giving returns up to Ist of January, 1858. 
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And yet we are informed that the negro is not idle! Estates are 
abandoned and tumbling rapidly to ruin, fertile lands are becoming 
desert, planters and governmental officials are crying for labor, and 
yet we are told that the negro is industrious if he only has an induce- 
ment to labor! What might be an inducement toanegro? Has any 
body of negroes ever been found in any country who had sufficient 
inducement, short of direct or indirect coercion, to make them work 
steadily and continuously as white men work ? 

During the nine years between 1847 and 1856, 47,739 laborers 
were introduced into the West India islands and British Guiana.* 
These are just 47,739 protests against the abominable laziness of the 
negro. ‘The world has been scraped and raked to bring laborers to 
the West Indies, to eat the bread and hoard the wealth offered to the 
black man; laborers from China, coolies from India, Portuguese 
from Modina, Africans from Sierra Leone and from captured slave 
ships, have all been brought distances of from 5,000 to 15,000 
miles to shame this degraded race !—and still we are told there is no 
inducement for them to work, and that sufficient pay is not offered 
to them. Is it a reasonable statement to make, to say that the 
planters can fit out ships and send them to the antipodes for laborers, 
under a contract to return them to their homes within a given period, 
and pay them wages during all that period, and yet that they would 
not rather pay the same money to a laborer on the spot, and one, 
moreover, both stronger and better acquainted with his duties than 
the other? The truth is, the blacks will not work without coercion, 
and this is the cause of West India distress and negro retrogression. 
In endeavoring to hide the truth from our eyes, we are continually 
hunting up causes, when the real cause is patent before us: the 
sugar duties bill of 1846 is especially saddled with the burden of 
West Indixn miseries; but we do not know how this charge can be 
better answered, or a higher authority cited in proof of the idleness 
of the blacks, than by quoting the remarks of Earl Grey, made in 
the House of Lords on the 10th of June, 1852. He stated, “ that it 
was established, by statistical facts, that before the measure of 1846 
came into operation, all those evils which were now complained of 
were in actual existence ; that the negroes were becoming idle, and 

falling back in civilization, and the like, and to what principal cause 
had that been attributed? It was attributed by every man who had 
looked into the state of the colonies to this simple reason, that the 
negroes had been relieved from the coercion to which they were for- 
merly subjected, and that they were living in a country where there 
was an almost unlimited extent of fertile land open to them, where 
the climate did not render fuel or clothing absolutely necessary to 
life ; that wages were so enormously high as to enable them to live, as 
well as they desired to live, upon the production of one or two days’ 
labor in the fortnight, and that they had consequently no earthly 
motive to give a greater amount of labor in return for their subsist- 





* Par, Rep., 1857, cited by Mr, Cave. —Times, Dee. 28, 1857. 
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ence. The demoralization of the negroes, and their disinclination to 
work, arising from this cause, commenced long before the Act of 
1846....Sir H. Light and Governor Barkly had both shown, in 
their very able despatches, that the true cause of the mischief was the 
want of any adequate stimulus to labor on the part of the negroes, 
from the manner in which the abolition of slavery had been ef- 
fected,”’* 

It is undeniable, then, that the majority of the free negroes of the 
West Indies are living in idleness; the proofs of this are abundant and 
varied; they are visible in the census reports, in the despatches of gov- 
ernors, in the lists of exports, and in the observations of travellers f 

The natural consequence of this idleness is poverty; and of poy- 
erty, ignorance ; and of ignorance, superstition; and of superstition, 
cruelty to one another, and intense hatred of all other races; and all 
all these things combined lead in their train a list of vices and misery 
too numerous to cite, but which we designate by the general term, 
barbarism. We are drawing no fancy picture, but describing actual 
results. 

The terrible havoc made by the cholera all over these islands, was 
principally owing to the filth and ignorance of the people; while 
their poverty had driven away from their midst the medical aid they 
required, 

We have already alluded to the misery caused by this terrible visi- 
tation in some of the colonies ; aud we find no cause for gratification 
in taking a glace at other places. 

In the Virgin Islands, for instance, the mortality was very great, 
and so intense was the panic, that no register of the deaths was kept 
even in the town; and notwithstanding the need of medical aid, there 
were only two physicians in the whole colony.t 

In St. Kitt’s more than a sixth of the population died, and there 
was the same want of medical attendance as elsewhere. Dr. Cooper, 
in his report upon the subject, says : 


‘In the time of slavery, the owners of slaves on every estate paid the medical 
men of the district a dollar or a dollar and a half per head per annum for medi- 
cines and attendance. Upon the abolition of slavery, this payment by the propri- 
etors was given up, and the laborers left to find their own medical attendant. 
The result has been that, either from the habit of having had this found them 
gratuitously, or from a natural dishonesty of character, or from a want of fore- 
thought. the black or colored people seldom think of paying a medical bill. The 
effect of such a state of things is, the gradually diminishing number of resident 
medical men, for they find it impossible to obtain sufficient money to meet the 
most frugal expenditure.’’) 





* Par. Deb., Hansard, 3 8. V. 122, P- 384. 

+t Nearly a fourth part of the whole adult population of Trinidad are returned by the last 
census as living in idleness. (See Lord Harris’s despatch, May 18, 1852.) Compare this with the 
stati-tics of Great Britain, where there is animmense population, who could well afford to live 
in idleness. Thus, in this country in 1841, excluding adults over seventy years of age, there 
were only eight persons in one thousand having no employment. (See Porter's Progress of 
the Nation, p. 521.) In other words, there are two hundred and fifty persons among the poor 
population of Trinidad to eight among the wealthy of Great Britain who are idlers—-the dif- 
ference is. the one race likes, and the other hates work; and a people who will not work must 
be slaves—or, as St. Paul says in substance, whoever will not work, let him not eat. 
t Gov. Kortright’s Despatch, March 9, 1855. Report dated Feb. 28, 1855. 
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But it is not only to cholera, small-pox, and other diseases, that 
these people are left a prey; they are also in very great danger of 
being exposed, sooner or later, to famine. A blight may seize the 
sugar-cane, or the banana, or some other staple upon which the 
inhabitants depend for food or support, as has already been the case 
with the potato of Ireland and the vine of France,* and thus cause 
immense distress and loss of life ; for in such a case the negro, being 
placed upon an island, is left helpless, and cannot even migrate, as is 
usual under similar circumstances in Africa; and, owing to his sloth, 
improvidence, and consequent poverty, he would certainly have no 
provision made for such a contingency, nor the means of averting it 
by commerce. 

When we consider the severe earthquakes that occasionally visit 
these islands, causing such damage that even capitalists suffer greatly ; 
and more especially the violent hurricanes, which often injure, if not 
destroy the crops, in spite of all the care that industry and knowledge 
use to avert their effects: we may easily suppose that a people, many 
of whom neither plant nor sow, but trust entirely to the elements 
of nature for their food, may occasionally become a prey to the freaks 
of these elements. Thus, famines are recurring continually in Africa, 
and it might almost be said that the negroes in many parts of that 
continent are half-starved during a portion of every year, while for 
the remaining portion they are gorged like anacondas. Even in 
England, where, owing to our advanced knowledge, scientific men 
now pronounce famine to be next to impossible, there was, on an 
average, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a famine 
once in every fourteen years. 

Indeed, what we state now as a possibility has already occurred in 
Antigua at least three times during the existence of slavery; in 1774 
that island produced, besides large quantities of food common to the 
tropics, 17,000 hhds. of sugar, of 16 ewt. each; but in the years 
1770, 1773, and 1778, there were no crops of any kind ; all the canes 
were destroyed by a long continuance of dry weather, and the whole 
body of negroes must have perished from hunger, but for the timely 
arrival of some American vessels with corn and flour.t Had these 
negroes been without masters to provide for them at that time—that 
is, had they been living as many of them are, and as more of them‘ 
are seeking to live, viz., upon the spontaneous fruits of the earth, 
and raising nothing for exportation, and consequently unable to im- 
port, the probability is, that being thus isolated from mankind, the 
island would have been depopulated, before chance, or the small trade 
created ‘by the meagre previous wants of its people, could have 
directed some friendly vessel to their succor. 

Besides these evils, rendered probable by the growing laziness of 
the people, there are others which must not be overlooked, and these 





* Even the coffee plant is now said to have become extinct in the island of Martinique. — 
London Dispatch, April 25, 1858 We are unable to say whether this is owing to disease or 
neglect. 

t See Edward’s Hist. West Indies, vol. i., p. 447. 
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are the decline of education and religious instruction, and the conse- 
quent increase of immorality, An impoverished people neither desire 
nor will pay for education ; and zealous as are the missionaries, it 
cannot be expected that they will for ever grant eleemosynary aid to 
men who are able, if they would, to dispense with it. We do not, 
by any means, assert, that even the larger portion of that aid is at 
present of that character, but we think the disposition of the negroes 
to make it so is a growing one; and that the effects produced by the 
teachings of the good men now working among them are less marked 
than formerly. We have not space to cite from the numerous des- 
patches the proofs whence we draw these inferences, but will merely 
glance at one or two authorities, which make apparent the tendency 
to which we allude. 

Brown, in his History of the Propagation of Christianity among the 
Heathen, in speaking of the negroes of the island of Jamaica, says: 
“Though, since the abolition of slavery, the numbers connected 
with the Brethren’s congregations in Jamaica have been more than 
doubled, the character of many of those who compose them is far 
from being satisfactory. In the days of slavery, such as joined them 
generally showed some interest in religion, and did not care for re- 
proach or even persecution ; but now every one thought it a disgrace 
not to belong to some church, and therefore sought to be received into 
them, though they gave no evidence of piety.”* 

In the Virgin Islands, during the year 1853, there was no pastor 
of the established church ; and the schools of that colony, which had 
been for some time declining, ceased entirely to exist in August of 
that year. f 

In many of the islands the old heathenish superstitions of Africa 
are still prevalent. In Grenada the dark belief in Obeah is said, by 
one of the stipendiary magistrates, to retard the moral improvement 
of .¥ blacks, and even to unfit them for the common occupations of 
life. 

In St. Lucia, both the people of color and the negroes are said to 
adhere to this African superstition. Obeah is there called Kembois.|| 

In Jamaica, so late as the year 1854, a murder was committed at 
the instigation of an Obeah man.§ 

The very language of the negroes, never very good in the West 
Indies, is partaking of the general decay. English is by no means 
the universal language of the blacks of these English colonies, as some 
suppose. In Grenada, for example, a French patois is spoken; in 
St. Lucia the mass of the people use a similar dialect. In British 
Guiana the language of the negroes can only be understood by those 
long used to it. In Trinidad we have a polyglottish patois, composed 
of French, Spanish, English and African. 

The combined operation of all the evils enumerated in our different 
chapters on the West Indies and British Guiana—the abandonment 





* Hist. Propagation, &c.. Vol. 1, p. 258. + Par. Rep. 1854-55. 
+t Blue Book, eited by Davy, p. 216. 4 Davy, p. 279. 
§ Par. Rep. 1856. Gov. Barkly’s despatch. 
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of regular labor, the ruin of the once flourishing sugar and coffee es- 
tates, the desertion of their wealthy proprietors, whose presence and 
influence upheld civilization ; the isolation of the black from the 
white race in their free villages, after the heathenish system of Africa ; 
their neglect of medical aid, and zrowing disposition to neglect the 
instruction of their children ; their improvidence, fostered by climate 
and soil; their superstition and ignorance—all these give cause for 
the gravest anxieties for the future of these islands and their unfor- 
tunate occupants. What is to be the ending of this state of things? 
On the one hand we see a large body of blacks, living in a climate 
suited to their nature, growing up in ignorance and idleness, and 
abusing even the license of freedom; turbulent and quarrelsome 
when uncontrolled, and if not increasing, at least keeping up their 
numbers, owing to their great fecundity, in spite of many circum- 
stances adverse to population ; on the other, we have a white popu- 
lation, living in a climate unsuitable to their development—a people 
impoverished by disaster, and in an immense and increasing minority. 
The blacks view the whites with jealousy, greater than that natural 
hatred of race, which we see existing every where between people 
offering strong contrasts, because the possibility of being reduced to 
slavery again must be ever present to their minds; and with hatred, 
as their superiors and late owners. The whites can indulge no very 
pleasant feelings towards the blacks, as the authors of their ruin, and 
because it is utterly impossible to sympathise with so degraded a peo- 
ple; having nothing in common with them, but being dissimilar in 
feelings, tastes, education, religion, and the general views of life, it is 
impossible that they should regard them with anything approaching 
affection. What is to be expected from two races so situated? We 
fear that unless strong measures are adopted by the British Govern- 
ment, that the extermination of the white race is the only result that 
can be looked for, from the presence of such discordant elements as 
are at present at work. 

This is at present going on by a natural process, faster than many 
imagine. Thus, in a memorial of the president and members of the 
Jamaica College of Physicians and Surgeons, it is stated, that “the 
white portion of the community of that island, who have been the 
agents of the civilization of the lately emancipated peasantry, have 
been decreasing of late years with a rapidity that threatens to end in 
their complete extinction, and with that must end all the hopes of the 
moralist and philanthropist as to the destiny of the black popula- 
tion.’’* 

But this gradual process will be too slow for the negro, who has 
everywhere shown himself, whether in slavery or in freedom, pecu- 
liarly apt at and fond of revolt. In this same island of Jamaica the 
bloody massacre of 1832 is still fresh in our memory ; on that occa- 
sion thousands were killed, and many more executed.f Not many 








* Par. Rep.. 1852-°53, vol. 47, p. 153. 

+ Mr. Scheelcher was informed that 10,000 lives were lost on that occasion. We have not 
the official figures. See Hist. de l’Esclavage pendent les deux derniéres années, par V. Schel- 
cher, p. 497. 
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years previous, Matt. Lewis describes another plot in the same island, 
in which the plan was to murder all the whites: “1,000 persons 
were engaged in it, and 300 of them regularly sworn to assist in it, 
with all the accompanying ceremonies of drinking human blood, eat- 
ing earth from graves, &c.’’* 

In 1760 there was a terrible insurrection in this island, in which, 
‘tecording to Edwards, the negroes murdered between thirty and forty 
whites in one morning ; and on one occasion, after butchering help- 
less persons in their "bed, drank their blood mixed with rum, as in 
Africa.t 

The abolition of slavery appears to have made no difference in the 
exhibition of this hatred towards the white race. Sir C. E. Gray 
writes, in his despatch dated 31st December, 1851, that there had 
been in Jamaica “ three serious riots” during the past year.{ 

In Tortola there was a savage riot in 1853, to quell which the 
authorities were obliged to send to one of the Danish isles for assist- 
ance. 

In 1856 the negroes of British Guiana plundered and destroyed 
property to the extent of $50,000, and on that occasion the superin- 
tendent of the Wesleyan Missions thought it his duty to report to the 
government, upon “the number of abandoned women and nude, half 
savage children in the riots,” and “ the absolute necessity of placing 
the numerous village population under more efficient government.”’§ 

Says Governor Light in his despatch to Earl Grey, dated George- 
town, British Guiana, May 3, 1848: ‘A marked change in the 
respectful demeanor of the population during the early years of eman- 
cipation, particularly in the younger of the creole race, is perceptible. 
I have even found it necessary, within the last twelve months, to 
keep a patrol of mounted police on the road usually frequented for 
rides and drives of exercise by the inhabitants of Georgetown, to 
check the jeering and impertinent remarks of the loungers in the 
neighborhood of the town, which have often been levelled at my- 
self.”’|| 

In Trinidad, according to a despatch of Lord Harris, dated 6th of 
October, 1749, there was a riot of the negroes, during which stones 
were thrown at the governor’s carriage, several persons were 
wounded, and it was requisite to send to Barbadoes for assistance to 
put down the rioters. “The plan of the evil-disposed was,” says the 
governor, “not to attempt to oppose the government, but to ruin the 
colony by burning.” . . . ** But the ultimate and great exciting cause,” 
continues the despatch, “ which gives an impetus to all the others, is 
the desire to get rid of the white man. TI say this most emphatically. 
This was the sentiment with which the mob on Monday last was 
imbued. To drive out, to exterminate them by continual annoy- 
ances and by burning, or, if those means fail, to exterminate them 
by violence, are the doctrines adopted by the leaders.” 





* Lewis's West Indies, p. 115. +t Hist. West Indies, vol. ii., p. 66. t Par. Rep., 1853. 
§ British Guiana Correspondence, moved for by Mr. Horsfall, 1356 ; cited by Mr. Cave. 
|| Par. Rep., 1847~'48. q Ibid, 1850. 
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There can be no doubt but that this despatch describes the true 
state of feeling harbored by the free negroes in many parts of the 
West Indies. The insurrection which has lately occurred in An- 
tigua, the best of all the islands, is a further proof of it: on this 
occasion the design was to get possession of the government, and in 
the event of success, the more violent declared that they intended to 
follow the example of Nana Sahib.* 

These few instances, showing the turbulent character of the black 
population of the West Indies, have casually fallen under our notice, 
and we have no doubt that their number might be doubled by a little 
search ; at the time of their occurrence they scarcely attracted attention 
beyond the limits of the country that gave them birth; but, taken 
in the aggregate, and viewed in the light of negro history and char- 
acter, we conceive that they are of the most weighty import: nor is 
it necessary, in this view of the case, that we should look upon every 
West Indian broil as a deep-laid plot to exterminate the whites, 
since experience shows that the most trifling and unforeseen misunder- 
standing between blacks and whites, while living together in nominal 
equality, has an immediate tendency to resolve itself into a war of 
races, just as in yellow fever epidemics all diseases resolve themselves 
into yellow fever. A mere scratch upon the inflamed skin of a Lon- 
don brewer’s carman is often followed by the gravest consequences ; 
and a spark coming in contact with West Indian inflammability is 
sufficient to make a blaze. ‘The origin of many serious negro riots 
has been of the most trivial nature, and even in Hayti, so far as the 
negroes themselves were concerned, the bloody insurrection which 
gave them possession of the island was not the result of any deep- 
laid conspiracy of their own. 

The neighborhood of this island, and the influence of emigrants 
from it, is another cause threatening the existing order of things in 
the English antilles. 

In case a general and determined rising of the negroes in Jamaica, 
for instance, should occur, it is not probable that the British Govern- 
ment would make any very serious efforts to retain this or any other 
of her negro colonies. Both government and people are tired of ne- 
groes, and heartily tired of West Indian affairs. For the last half 
century their ears have been continually filled with the cry of West 
Indian philanthropy, West Indian distress, West Indian protection 
Perhaps no single subject of the same magnitude has ever occupied 
one half the time and attention of the ablest of men, and of nations, 
that has been consumed by these fertile negro colonies. The same 
talent, power and means, expended upon almost any other object that 
could be named, must have been attended with tenfold the good re- 





* The following paragraph appears in the London Times of May 17, 1858: 

“The laboring population of Antigua still evinced a spirit of insubordination. The more 
timid of the inhabitants anticipated a riot at the approaching trials of the prisoners, but as 
there was a strong military force, consisting of two companies of Her Majesty’s 49th Regi- 
ment, they would most likely pass off quietly. As many of the more violent among them 
had expressed a determination, in the event of success, to follow the example of Nana Sahib, 
some gentlemen had sent the female portion of their families to other islands.” 
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sults we now behold. In the present instance, the fruit of all this 
half century’s labor is ridiculus mus/ The Haytian war of inde- 
pendence, carried on against a few hundred thousands of negroes, cost 
France more men, the flower of her army, too, and practiced in war- 
fare,* than the reconquest by England of a nation of 180,000,000 
souls in India ; and there is no doubt but that a guerilla warfare 
with the negroes of Jamaica, if they were thoroughly in earnest, 
would be attended with equally bad results. Yellow fever, and a 
tropical sun, are more fearful enemies than even negro bludgeons ; 
and the people of England have tco many and more important inter- 
ests to attend to, than foolishly to throw away good men and good 
money, in order to retain a worthless colony. They are no longer 
dependent on Jamaica negroes for their sugar. The negroes have 
abandoned them, and we fancy that they will be ready to abandon 
the negroes, as soon as those gentlemen are pleased to signify their 
acquiescence in such a step. It is certain that negro civilization 
would not be advanced by an event of this kind, and yet its occur- 
rence seems almost inevitable. 

But in either case, and after a careful review of the whole matter, 
and setting aside all considerations of political economy or of pecu- 
niary loss to the whites—in fact ignoring altogether the existence of 
the white race—we suppose that there is nothing in the past history, 
the present condition, or the future prospects of the free negroes of 
the West Indies, that should cause a humane man to desire to see 
others of that race placed in a similar situation. All the results of 
sentimental philanthropy that we can yet observe in the British West 
Indies are, that a savage people who, after a terrible initiatory ordeal, 
were beginning to learn habits of industry which might eventually 
have elevated them to free men, with free souls, have been thought- 
lessly thrust back to idleness and degradation, while another unfortu- 
nate race, the coolies, have been seized by ruthless hands, and made 
to undergo the horrors and mortality of a new slave trade, in order 
to fill the vacuum created by negro laziness. 

Ye who would do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you, pause before attempting to create similar evils, on a far larger 
scale ! 





* The single army of Le Clerc, which numbered twenty-five thousand men, was entirely 
destroyed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1—COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1859. 


Tue annual report of ecommerce and navigation is not yet regularly issued, 
though we obtain a synopsis of it in a recent official publication. Upon this the 
United States Economist remarks as follows : 

The imports for 1858-9 amount to about $338,000,000, no particulars of 


which having appeared, we are able to give only the aggregate. The exports 
amount to about $356,000,000, including the following details : 





Domestic Produce— 1858-9. 
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The following is a statement of the domestic, foreign and specie exports for 
the years 1855-6, 1856-7, 1857-8, and 1858-9 : 











Exports— 1855-6. 1856-7. 1857-8. 1858-9. 
Domestic produce............ $266,438 ,051 278.906.713 251,351,023 278,392,080 
Foreign produce..........-- - 16,378,578 23,975,617 20,660,241 20,000,000 
BpOCiO. casccccsccccccccccccere S6,E,270 60 078,352 52,633.147 57,502,305 

OR 0ntdstsicacs 326,964,908 362,960,682 324,644,421 355,894,385 
. 


From this comparison it appears that the exports for the past year are slightly 
in excess of those of 1855-6 and 1857-8, whilst they are about $7,000,000 below 
those of 1856-7, owing to the extraordinary shipments of foreign products and 
specie during the latter period. 

The export of domestic products during the year has been in excess over 
those of last year by about $27,000,000. The most noticeable items of increase 
over 1857-8 are— 


Increase. 
Wishoriond? products. ...000s cccccccccces cccsessceveseddrcscwos ceccevecseedesccces $912,679 
Forests’ 7 | ibe sera ebeden cee once wes cons ebeieedsneces cenban Meee ab beceee 2,319,770 
DURNDOR. cccidnene 000 006de0esenndkgenUees ss aed Welionis sk EE sal oe. 2.427 882 
Cn ccs veckebOResehecasedousets sdapnoe #¢0be-deaeens +o 20 oe 30,048,262 
DORASSO. 2 ocy ci escedosneses ssteecenrsetiseesscenebheteeel mbes oe bcateedaal 4,064,271 


These figures show a very satisfactory increase in the aggregate value of the 
staple products of the country: they are, however, counterbalanced to a con- 
siderable extent by a heavy decrease in the item of agricultural products, which 
are less than those of 1857-8 by $14,581,116. This is the result of a concurrence 
of cireumstances opposed to the export of breadstuffs and other agricultural pro- 
duce—the abundance of foreign harvests in the year 1858, and the light yield of 
our own. 

The increase in the item of cotton is enormous, and judging from this year’s 
receipts up to the present period, as also from Southern estimates, it is probable 
that next year we may have a large further increase to note. The probability is 
that the crop of the current year will exceed that of last by 500,000 bales, which 
at a low estimate as compared with late prices, would amount to $20,000,000’ 
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thus carrying the exports of the present crop to a value upwards of $180,000,000. 
We present herewith a table of exports and imports for the last ten years, 
which indicates the progress of trade d ring that period, and the relation that 
has been sustained between the imports and exports for the several years : 

Fiscal Year— Imports. Exports. 


1848-49...... $147,857 ,000 145,755,000—Excess of imports over exports..... $2,102,000 
1849-50...... 178,138,000 151,898,000— os - we ab nas 26,240,000 
1850-51 .... 216,224,000 218,388,000—Excess of exports over imports..... 2,164,000 
1851-52...... 212,945,000 200,658,000—Excess of imports over exports..... 3,287,000 
1852-53...... 267,978,000 230 ,976,000— ” - eee 37,002,000 
1853-54. ..... 304,562,000 278,241,000— _ “ © . ae 26,821,000 
1854-55.... . 261,468,000 275,156,000—Excess of exports over imports osees 13,688,000 
1855-56...... 314,639,000 326 ,964,000— 1 3 SP peeve 12,325,000 
1856-57...... 360,890,000 362,960,000— - = OH iymie're 2,970,000 
1857-58 ...... 282,613,000 324,644,000-- - - nes? TET 42,031,000 
1858-59...... 338,000,000 355,894,000— vd = we gad se 17,894,000 


It will be seen that our imports have gradually increased from $147,857,000 
in 1848-9 to $338,000,000 in 1858-9; showing an aggregate increase during the 
ten years of $190,143,000, or 130 per cent., and an average increase per year 
of about $19,000,000, or 13 per cent. This fact is worthy the attention of a 
class of writers who are incessantly erying out against the increasing figures of 
our imports for the present year, apparently forgetful that the growth of our 
receipts is nothing new, but has fortunately been the most prominent feature of 
our national commerce from its earliest infancy. 

A similar progress is observable in the exports of the country, which have in- 
creased from $145,755,000 in 1848-9 to $355,894,000 in 1858-9, being in the ratio 
of about 1374 per cent. for the ten years. 

It is noteworthy that notwithstanding the depressing effects succeeding the 
panic of 1857, yet both the imports and exports of last year were in excess of all 
previous years excepting 1856-7, which in Poth items exceeds all other years. 

The balance of imports and exports for 1858-9 shows an excess of the latter 
over the former amounting to $17,894,000, which indicates a healthy state of 
trade, and silences the objections of certain alarmists who have been all along 
asserting that we are maintaining a ruinous disproportion between these oppo- 
site movements of trade. 

The amount of specie exported has been larger than during any previous 
year, except 1856-7, when the export was about $2,500,000 more than last year. 
The following table will show the specie export for the last ten years : 


Fiscal Years— Exports of specie. 
TOBP OD 0000 c canineeinsie ccc scccde. cesescccndetess sien bemoans sesteesthestesccevedes | Qe 
TBED=BO..... cccccecssere coccsccccsecececsscnetbe suwbececetnese cus wees. + cease 7,522,994 
BEBO-BL. ccc cn ccdscves ods cneceacees, oheabsaRG RG cecwnsbscdeccctseeedecsce sues 29,472,752 
DOIG ona ids ces vccnnssnodh sone ndhanmighes UEAENEERTSR Cop ees scescccccccccccces 42,078,185 
DOB ooo osc ct ec ens coep sepipte seeee.s'bhs i cadbenehepa ses ci ccebecdbecetv<cccescs | Mea 
MPOE 5 ccc ccc cet ccduccateSVedecetseehicbeeessebiy ss se sccesSS sé daeeeessesecs.: QR 
BOOAHGB ose ce cccccs cccewesebeebese os ccmescecessaccescecscccipestsoeceeeess 56,247 343 
BOOB G6,.. wedndeceivasess vee odo + cObhe KoS CeineebaethwhsseQupeenday wvecsescs> ss SE 
WBGO BT. cee ssvescccccescecces scccswoe saceeees sscssccweresseesessescceresseces 60,078,352 
BE A nin oe 5s een vive ccdoee esc ct dincde Mmawss SPOS deReihesesed ashe duewedessuse 52,6233 147 
TBGB-BO. cee ccc cscs ccceccccscccncccsceeseeneer seeereeesteserer Sesesecsowces sess 57 502,305 


Though the figures for last year appear high, yet, compared with the amount 
of imports, they cannot be said to be in undue proportion ; and they certainly 
give no support to the complaints that have been launched so freely against 
the outgoings of specie from the country. 

Upon the whole, the official exhibit of our national trading shows a healthy 
condition of business. 


2.—COMMERCE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
MOVEMENT OF EXPORTS FOR THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 


We have thought it not inappropriate, says the Wasington Constitution, to 
give the exports for the last fiscal year, as furnished by the different sections of 
the Republic, in the hope that our common interest, so signally displayed by 
these figures, will arrest that aggressive spirit which is hastening all to one un- 
distinguished ruin. 
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The exports of the last fiscal year, embracing specie and American produce, 
amounted to $335,894,385, in addition to which we also exported something over 
twenty millions of foreign produce, making all our exports above $356,000,000, 
and exceeding our imports for the same period a fraction over $1 8,000,000. 


The specie and American produce exported were..............+-$335,894,385 
Specie TEPC PRT REST STEEP eT ee eT eee ee TT eee ree ee es 57,502,805 


The amount of produce consequently exported was ............++ $278,392,080 


We propose to classify the amount furnished by each section as far as possible, 
by giving the amount furnished exclusively by the Free States, the amount fur- 
nished by both the Free and Slave States, (which it is impossible to separate and 
designate the respective amount furnished by each,) and the amount furnished 
exclusively by the Slave States. 


Free States exclusively : 
Fisheries—embracing spermaceti and whale oils, dried and salt fish. . $4,462,974 





oo I eR) SRB <5 2 EE ONE 9a | «oa 658,586 
BE ns plas si dias i Koos ated o ane KAR CE A aia A dos carne 164,581 
FO ec, oS acd dt cod cee ees sa bares amma 5,281,091 


Free and Slave States : 

Products of the forest—embracing staves and headings, shingles, 
boards, plank, and scantling, hewn timber, other timber, oak bark, 
and other dye, all manufactures of wood, ashes, ginseng, skins and 
Dt Ska tae e eae’ os ss Ldcerk caidas: Spies 4406s ee ace 12,099,967 
Product of agriculture : 

Of animals—beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle, butter, cheese, pork, 
hams and bacon, lard, wool, hogs, horses, mules and sheep... .... . 15,549,817 
Vegetable food : 

Wheat flour, Indian corn, Indian meal, rye meal, rye, oats, and other 
small grain, and pulse, biscuit, or ship-bread, potatoes, apples, and 
UID: oacid.ctccc.0 sles adehs 65 00a sha date aba eee eee eo 1 d2y437 578 
Manufactures : 

Refined sugar, wax, chocolate, spirits from grain, do. molasses, do. 
other materials, vinegar, beer, ale, porter and cider, in casks and 
bottles, linseed oil, household furniture, carriages and a railroad 
ears and parts, hats of fur and silk, do. palm leaf, saddlery, trunks 
and valises, adamantine and other candles, soap, snuff, tobacco ma- 
nufactured, gunpowder, leather, boots and shoes, cables and cordage, 
salt, lead, iron, pig, bar, nails, castings, and all manufactures of, 
copper, brass, and manufactures of, drugs and medicines, cotton 
piece goods, printed or colored, white or other than duck, and all 
manufactures of, hemp, thread, bags, cloth, and other manufactures 
of, wearing apparel, earthen and stoneware, combs and buttons, 
brooms and brushes of all kinds, billiard-tables and apparatus, um- 
brellas, parasols and sunshades, morocco and other leather not sold 
by the pound, fire-engines, printing presses and type, musical in- 
struments, books and maps, paper and stationery, paints and var- 
nish, jewelry, other manufactures of gold and silver, glass, tin, 
pewter and lead, marble and stone, bricks, lime, and cement, India 
rubber overshoes and manufactures, lard oils, oil cake, artificial 


Ls eS i. dctliek Hamat wg aeRO ona bat Eno 6.0.0 iced nce «-...90,197,274 
Articles not enumerated, manufactured. ................6. o« os ov aneeeen 
Ns. 0.0os cn ccd paps sd cehee NUNN cae tesanrsdamopecsse 1,858,205 

Total Bron amd Girne is oc oc .cdibi'cn vaca sccstkwetnsee . . 84,417,493 

Slave States exclusively : 

SS Sa SGU ko odahhan cited Onidlhs od CeCe Ss can 04 daeeaue eeee-- 161,484,922 
I s cirk nd vc bebaec cece C00 Oddie eee ackuees cbakee eee eat 21,074,038 


YT Cer etry. err eT 8,554,416 
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iis is Cass 00k ve vote caidas ie | Se PAI: PIES ...+- $2,207,448 
Tar and Pitch. .......... i ena ie vr eats reawkeh ape gO ‘ 141,058 
Brown Sugar....... onc bebceocceeetenees pasbescces da betere cuts 196,935 
Molasses ............-. ade Saecen a pete iva 75,699 
TEs s0¢kss tecee ipndes ownmee/eoeana evn .auehe ep eeiios re 9,279 
Total Slave States................0- Bie sieagtee ed ow orp nies . » + .$188,693,496 
RECAPITULATION. 
Free States, exclusively ............. aes 50s oc ps Oacketgeene + oe . 5,281,091 
Free and Slave States...........ccccecccccceces gee ccéeweccss OGMET—- 
Gere Dbatns ecb oan cis co cckin tapb nn 0.04 6des vmabeces ces 188,698,496 
WHE s s c.nkcndnbiibcecccs sa ceubeieaeene TSP ee $278,392,680 


If any one will take the trouble to analyze the articles embraced in the amount 
of $84,417,493 belonging alike to the labor of the Free and Slave States, he will 
find that at least one third is as justly the products of slave labor. We have 
therefore the fact that out of $278,392,080 of the exports of domestic industry, 
— $200,000,000 of this sum is furnished by those States known as Slave 

tates. 


3.—FOREIGN COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 
































EXPORTS. 
YEARS. IMPORTS. 
DOMESTIC. | FOREIGN. | TOTAL. 
| — | 

1821..... ag $6,907,599... |  , Re eee | ence $3,379,717 
1822..... eee 7,808,461... ae * Sos ae OS ae | ee 3,817,238 
1823.....||.... 6,769,410...... |... 1,009,662......) 2... 7,279,072... ||..++.. 4,283,125 
1824..... Re 6,442,946. ..... | cosK Rs isalscs ces 7,928,820 ..... 4,539,769 
1825..... 10,965,234...... . .++1,617,690...... Te 12,682,924......|]...00. 4,290, 

1826.....| 9,048,506......}.... 1,234,874. . 10,234,380...... 4,167,521 
1827.....|| 10,602,832 Vos SN edo iele see 11,728,997...... 4,531,645 
1828.....|/ 10,163,334...... Ne ER 11,947,400...... 6,217,881 
1829.....||.... 10,898,183...... jess in anclssees. 12,386,060... .. 6,857,209 
1830..... Hi... BBOMMTOD.. 0... [o0e 2,445,952...... fea 15 488,692...... akens 7,599,083 
1831.,...||.... 12,885,631 ..... br 3,926,453...... Faces 16,761,989......||...... 9,766,693 
1832.....||.... 14,105,118 ..... So ee eee 16,530,930...... — aehie 8,871,653 
1833..... Hf: . 16,183,457 ......|.. 8,807,016. ...csjrcvess 18,941,373 ...... | seeece 9,590,505 
1834... | ... 23,759,607...... eR i RS. Sipe 26,557,524...... Be aca 13,781,809 
1885... [oe $1,265.015...... ae ae £6,279,823...... Dh ade 17,519,814 
1836. «e+ 92,226,665......|....4,058,968......).....- 87,179,818...... \|...... 15,117,649 
1837. |... $1,646,275... |... .8,702,422...... axet 35,338,697 ...... i dest 14,029,912 
1838.....||.... 30,077,534 ..... |  .  aiceaames Law odtek 31,502,248...... ee 9,496,808 
1839..... |.... 90,095.936...... | ...,108,231... ..]...06. 98,186,167...... ie ace 12,864,942 
1840, ...||.... 32,898,059...... | +++ 1,288 A $4,136,936 ...... | es 10,677,190 
1841.....||.... 82,865,618...... | ++ -0,521.865....06/eseede 84.387,483...... |. .ess6 10,256,350 
1842.,...||.... 27,427,422... |... 976,727... .04\5..-+- 28,404, 149...... | CPE 8,033,591 
1850..... , sk eres olka Pk RRS ee 38,105,350...... | Re 10,760,499 
1851.....|].... 68,968,013...... Pe FA 54,413,963..... Wissaes 12,528,460 
1862... vee» 48,076,197...... ee | PR See 48,326,913... Bc esine 12,800,000 
1863.....|].... 67,768.726...... |-++- 528,084....../ 0.004 68,292,660......||..++.. 13,654,113 
1854.....||.... 60,656.785......].... 275.845......) ..... 60,932,130..... ae aides 14,402,150 
1855..... . es» 55,088,827...... ve.) Maes 04s sabes 55,400,711...... a. 12,923,608 
1856.....|}.... 80,197,988...... ee ES gies 80,547,963..... | SARS 17,183.327 
1857.....}}.... 90,016,289......].... LC ee S528 91,514,286, .. ||...... 24,981,150 
1858.....j|.... 88,070,134...... |..+6 $29.806...... rae 88,382,438......|].-. -- 19,586,013 
1859..... . .- 100,884,655 ..... |-++* RRR Raise 101,684,952......||..-... 18,349,616 

! | 
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4.—QUOTATIONS 
Of the Principal Securities in the New-Orleans Stock anil Bond Market, at the close 
of the months of Jan., April, Aug., and Nov., taken from the N. O. Delta. 








JANUARY. | APRIL. Aveust. | NOVEMBER. 
Canal Bank, $100 paid.. ............... 128 a — 135 a — 128 a129 /188%a 139 
Bank of Louisiana, $100 paid............ 165 a — 172 a — (167 a168 (185 a 186 
Louisiana State Bank, $100 paid......... 175 a — (1764al77 173 al75 |190 al9l 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, $100 paid.|102 a — | — a 105% 102 a 103 104 ga 105 
Citizens’ Bank, $100 paid................ 207i Ka — 2 a — %5K%a237 MO ai 
Bank of New-Orleans, $100 paid.... .../101 a101%| — a1054% 101 a102 (104 @105 
Southern Bank, $100 paid............... 103 @10344/110 a — 107 a108 |107 a108 
Union Bank, $100 paid.................. 100 @ — (104 a@104% 101 a101%/103 a103% 
Crescent City Bank, $100 paid.......... 1024321038 | — a105% 101 a1014%/103 a103% 
Merchants’ Bank, $100 paid............. 100 a — (105 a1054 100 a100%/102 a 103 
Bank of America, $100 paid. ........... 104 al105 #1235 a — 123%a125 |187 al138 
Commercial Water Works, $100 paid....| 55 @ 56 | 55 a 56 68 a— 62a 63 
St. Charles Hote!, $25 paid.............. ll¥a 12 4a ib 1 ali a i6 
Pontchartrain Railroad, $100 paid. .. .|75 a 76 | 78 a 80 — a 8 |— a@ 80 
New-Orleans Sixes, $1,000 bonds.... ....| 88 a@ 90 0 a 9546 92 a 98 | 92 a 93 
New-Orleans Railroad Bonds............ 83 a — | Xa 87 | 84 a 85 | 87 a 88 
Jackson Railroad Bonds, 8 per cent..... | 74 a — a 84 81 a 82 | 8% a 86 
Tehuantepec Bonds, 8 per cent.......... 55 a 56 50 a 51 —_a-— ee a-— 
Jackson Railroad, $25 paid.............. 10 a 10% 8%a — 7TX¥a — | 12¥a — 
Opelousas Railroad, $25 paid...... .....] 8 a@ — 5¥a — 54a — | 64a — 
Orleans Insurance Co., $100 paid.... .../250 a — 145 a150 165 al66 (165 a 166 
Gas Light Co., $100 paid...... ......... 134 a — 63 a — (150 abl [158 al59 
N 0. and W. Telegraph Co.. $50 paid....| 16 a — 20 a 21 20 a 21 | 20 a 21 
Pelican Dry Dock Co., $100 paid...... ..| 54 @ 55 54 a 55 54 a 55 54 a 55 
Carro\lton Railroad Co. ................ 38 a 39 388 a 30 | 38 a 39 | 88 a 39 
Louisiana State Sixes iedieecs: anetel 9 a %6 97a 9846) OTKa 98%! 96a YT 
Levee Steam Cotton Press. ............. 88 a 90 100 a — |100 a — /|115 a 116 
Star Insurance Co., $100 paid.... ..... 1038%a105 115 @116 115 all6 (108 al09 
Union Insurance Co., $20 paid... . ..... 47a 60 | 60 a — | 52a 55 52a 55 








5.—STEAM NAVIGATION—THE WINANS STEAMER. 


The Norfolk Argus gives a very interesting account of a decisive trial of the 
famous Winans’ steamer as a thorough sea-going vessel, which we subjoin : 

“We are highly gratified to announce that a thorough trial of the Winans 
steamer on Thursday, during a gale of wind in a very heavy sea, indeed in wea- 
ther exactly suited to test her qualities, proved to the entire satisfaction of the 
owners and others, that she is not only admirably adapted to ocean voyages, but 
that, in a rough sea she is the swiftest steamer ahoat. The experiment is there- 
fore successful ; the invention, with the plan of construction, a scientific triumph. 
While out at sea, the roll of the waves was very heavy and irregular, but strange 
to say, no wave washed entirely over her, and she plunged on steadily and 
swiftly, like some new-created sea-monster, fearless of wind or wave. She pro- 
ceeded sufficiently far to experience the roughest of the sea, and it is very re- 
markable that, while other vessels careened and pitched furiously, the Winans 
did not roll more than ten degrees, or pitch more than three. It was decidedly 
uncomfortable on board the steamer Young America, her upper works some- 
times being under water ; and yet those on board the Winans were undisturbed 
by her motion. Her average speed at sea was fifteen miles per hour. A num- 
ber of persons were on board who were unaccustomed to the sea, but none were 
at all sea-sick. Her speed was not at all impeded by the roughness of the sea ; 
the motion of her engines was as regular as in smooth water, and there were no 
shocks, such as are felt on board all other vessels, when running in a heavy head 
sea.” 

The Norfolk Day-Book states that Mr. Thomas Winans had this steamer out 
for about two hours, with about 70 ladies and 46 gentlemen on board, and adds : 

“ A more joyous and happy company than this never left our wharves; and 
as the steamer sped through the harbor with her precious freight, the continual 
waving of handkerchiefs on shore and on board, indicated the general feeling 
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that prevailed. The guests were entertained in a manner creditable to their dis- 
tinguished host, and after a run of about two hours, the party were returned to 
the city. 

. We have conversed with a number of gentlemen whose experience at sea would 
entitle their opinion to the respect and confidence of the community ; and who 
witnessed her performance at sea during the gale of Thursday last, when they 
had an opportunity of observing her movements, and comparing her with other 
vessels of the same and larger dimensions; and she is pronounced by them to 
be the steadiest vessel they ever saw in a heavy gale. She was run head to, and 
in the trough of the sea, by and before the wind; and under all courses, she 
seemed to be almost as steady as any other vesse] running in smooth water. In 
running head to the sea, her speed did not seem to be diminished ; and, contrary 
to the expectations of all, she was buoyant as any vessel that was ever put to sea. 

“In faet, those who saw her during the trial trip have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing her the wonder of the age, and that in her the Messrs. Winans have 
achieved a triumph which will mark a new era in steam navigation, not only in 
their entire departure from the rules of modern naval architecture, but in their 
application of power, which is destined, at no distant period, to be extensively 


used.” 
6.—SOUTHERN COMMERCE. 

One of the most gratifying signs of the times is to be discovered in the recent 
action of Virginia in relation to her home trade The Old Dominion seems to 
be truly aroused by the Harper's Ferry affair ; and when she is found in the fore- 
most ranks of the South leading her neighbors on, there can be little to fear for 
the results. The merchants of Richmond, reflecting the feeling of the State, 
adopted, a shorttime since, the following resolutions : 

‘“ Whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, the time has arrived when the mer- 
chants of this city should, as far as practicable, become their own meee 
and that those now engaged in the importation of foreign goods, should unite 
together for the purpose of direct trade ; and, whereas, it is known thata large 
portion of the goods now imported by our merchants are landed at some of t 
Northern ports ; and feeling that in order to effect this change it is necessary to 
act in concert; therefore, 

“1. Resolved, That in future, so far as our capital and facilities will enable us 
to do so, we will import our own goods of foreign growth or manufacture direct 
to this port. 

“2. Resolved, That those of us, who now have orders in the hands of agents 
or manufacturers, awaiting execution for the spring trade, pledge ourselves to 
use our best efforts to have the goods shipped to James River, even at an ad- 
vanced rate of freight, and that from and after the Ist day of January next, we 
bind ourselves not to give an order for foreign goods to any party without an 
understanding that such goods shall be shipped to James River when practica- 
ble ; and, furthermore, in order to facilitate the object we have in view, we 
hereby pledge ourselves to unite upon some one or more responsible shipping 
agents at Liverpool. : 

“3. Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draft an agreement 
in accordance with the above resolutions, and procure the signature of eve 
merchant in this city, engaged in the importation of foreign merchandise, and 
that said paper be deposited with the secretary of the Board of Trade of this 
city. 

“After some discussion the preamble and resolutions were adopted with great 
unanimity. 

“ The Chair appointed Messrs. George J. Sumner, Andrew L. Ellett, and John 
Purcell, the committee under the third resolution. 

“Wm. G. Paine, Esq., offered the following : 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to make inquiries and re- 
pes upon the propriety and practicability of establishing a line of packets 

etween Richmond and Liverpool. 

“This was adopted with equal unanimity; and the Chairman announced 
Messrs. Wm. G. Paine, E. W. DeVoss, and Thomas McCance.” 
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7.—COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS, 


During the year 1859, the receipts of flour at St. Louis reached, in the aggre- 
gate, 1,363,081 barrels. As compared with previous years : 
Receipts. Manufactured. Total. 


Ses dis sce vawesde 460,635 ........ ke 1,363,081 
MEL deca irs <.0ctd Cea metene s ee cee SIG ,Si4. ... 2% 1,521,839 
JS ee eee ee 663,509........ 1,221,155 
8 = a 484,109........ 648,188........ 1,182,297 
ps 436,721... ..sce . O60,068. .....0% 1,016,679 
RR On Pee 8,684,868 bushels. 
“ « RSS nee eee 3,877,400 “ 
ad “ AEE ere are Steere . +e «4,066,070 - 
te “ PS Siri ianeea- ced? « «caidas aa 3,921,642 - 
Corn— Pie ac Slack. «5 sae wi 6 og aol a aie a 1,612,267 ? 
“ | CRikgve «0 diene ohcand 2,766,062 " 
“ “ Mee dnirns aeeane or ae 2,980,295 “s 


The aggregate receipts of whisky were 112,712 barrels in 1859, and 132,544 
in 1858. 
The receipts of provisions and lard in the past four years were as follows : 
1859. 1858. 1857. 1856. 


eee, HR cinas se sausisees 678 1,810 177 219 
6 CE PR as « | ER 5,113 9,998 8,134 1,234 
Pork, casks and tierces...... 12,853 8,635 9,963 14,570 
© ND) é caxwcdec ke cee 102,641 125,385 109,215 96,504 

A AD os tae coe Aas 5 747 19 1,017 2.983 
te 845,273 631,752 690,772 848,229 
eae 7,473 18,387 14,156 23,072 
és barrels and boxes... 5,891 5,780 680 2.917 

A ee ere 14,861 44,210 8,153 36,793 
Tame: NUGOE <. 4\< ss casera 29,680 29,568 29,868 37,872 
DEED os cae nec uns 21,842 386,674 29,674 651,644 

“ kegs.............ccce 9,867 14,716 10,165 17,692 


Remarking upon the trade of the past year, the Merchants’ Exchange Prices 
Current says : 

“The produce trade for the year past has, in the main, been characterized by 
quietness and regularity, and our statistics show an increase in value over any 
former year. Nothing but extreme drought, or blighted crops, can prevent the 
increase of business in this department from year to year, so long as the cultiva- 
tion of the fertile soil of the West is perio millions of acres annually. With 
a slight exception or two, speculative excitement has had no sway. When war 
in Europe was positively declared, the markets of England and the Continent 
became unsettled, and under the expectation that heavy orders would be drawn 
upon this country for provisions gnd breadstuffs, holders refused to sell except 
at a considerable advance, and heavy transactions in flour and pork were con- 
summated at high figures. The fever, however, ran but a few days, when 
trade returned to its regular channels. Throughout the season grain producers 
have been looking forward to a decided improvement in the home markets, and 
have consequently exhibited an indisposition to part with their surplus till such 
time as a favorable turn should enable them to realize their expectations. Sup- 
plies, therefore, have at no time exceeded the demand to a = extent, and the 
result has been as we before remarked, a season of unusual quietness and regu- 
larity in the traffic of agricultural products. 

“ Receipts as compared with the last year have fallen off in but few articles, 
while in the majority there is a large excess. There is a deficit in hemp, hog 
meats, oats and whisky, but the difference is more than made up in the aug- 
mentation of prices. The increase in receipts of all descriptions of grain, ex- 
cepting oats, of tobacco, iron, hides, hay, beans, groceries, and numerous other 
articles, with their values calculated at the improved prices which have ruled 


Id 
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in most instances, will show a business the ore year enlarged, it is safe to say, 
millions of dollars. Stocks are unusually light to go over into the new year, 
most tac articles having been marketed exceedingly close, or taken up 
entirely. 

- The money market has had its fluctuations, and for the last half of the year 
has been set down by financiers as unmitigatingly stringent. The curtailment 
of shipments of produce to Eastern markets, has drawn from this section large 
amounts of coin, and caused a dearth in the line of exchanges, which have con- 
sequently ruled at high rates. The banks discount freely when they have the 
ability, but act with extreme caution in the matter of circulation, as their 

romises to pay in specie are liable to be presented at any time for liquidation. 

atterly a large amount of money has been required for the purchase of hogs 
from the country, and the line of bankable funds and the floating currency from 
other States has been reduced to small dimensions, but it will return ere long to 
take the place of ‘bills receivable,’ now slumbering in the strong box of the 
wholesale merchant. 

“The gold mines of Western Kansas are beginning to yield satisfactorily, and 
by another season heavy shipments — be expected, to be returned in the 
shape of merchandise, agricultural implements, machinery, provisions, live 
stock, and the thousand articles necessary to a thriving pioneer population. 

“ For the future we note highly favorable prospects. It is probable that by 
the opening of navigation there will be a demand for breadstuffs, and as the 
wheat crop of the North is short, good prices may be looked for. It is ascer- 
tained that the crops of England, France, and Spain, will fall short of estimates 
formed early in the season, and the export trade to those countries has im- 
proved materially the last two months. Moreover, large instalments of Eastern 
capital will soon change places with the crops of the West, or will be seeking 
investment in the rich iron, copper, and lead mines of our State, imparting ac- 
tivity to all branches of business, and giving a fresh impetus to enterprises that 
are destined to make St. Louis the first city of the Union.” 


8.—COMMERCE OF MOBILE, 1859. 


We regret that the publication of these statistics has been delayed by us. They 
are taken from the Merchants’ Exchange Prices Current of that city, and are 
yaluable for reference and comparison with those of other years and cities. 

The total foreign imports of Mobile, for 1858, was $634,626, and for the first 
six months of 1859, $549,110. The total domestic produce exported to foreign 
countries was in amount : 

GOD doe she ideb 6 bes cesses ce dens $28,553,736 
First six months....1859........22c0 see ese cee ss 17,287,108 


Entries and Clearances from the port of Mobile, (exclusive of steamers and other craft 
navigating the rivers and bay) for the year ending June 30th, 1859. 
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ENTRIES. {i CLEARANCES. 
CHARACTER. . 
0. No. No, No. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Crew. | Vessels, Tonnage. Crew. 
| | decide Wo 
Bmericam .......cccee 112 77,478 1826 || 219 147,556 3,592 
Foreign. ....+-e0...+:. 77 | 56,493 1,636 75 57,574 1.635 
Coa-twise....... olan 593 | 282,927 9,886 | 248 87,191 2,511 
ei SR 782 416,898 | 13,348 | 542 292,321 7,738 











The large difference which appears between the number of coastwise vessels 
entered and cleared, is owing to the fact that all mail line steamers and schoon- 
ers from New-Orleans enter at cust®mhouse and in no instance clear in return. 
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Imports of some of the leading articles of Western Produce, Groceries, &c., at Mobile. 






















































































| 1859. 1858. 
ARTICLES. 
Stocks. Receipts. Stocks. Reeeipts. 
DAG. ba ccpnsccnnpiabarensens pleces. 6385 16049 5858 18853 
Bagging—India......... +.+-s0.s.Dbales. 500 6711 565 5375 
POD ovseue esdovicecstecddpernenit coils. 9615 42638 8930 37607 
MOOD 0.0 vcde cedccéeenesspae « ««hhds. 8347 18004 601 7430 
pT EE rere ree «+. tierces. 162 5799 210 3037 
SOGEE, a0 Sédnudeseccs Se bbaeestbagewde bbls. 246 2988 190 1837 
QOD. ces cnss cicnsisceenes sso... Bags. 1777 38335 8500 29877 
Cotton—Ala. and Miss.........+.- bales. 20051 690864 10673 523049 
BOON «x00 cd steeds nenkin bales.|...... ssss- SiDRGERs 4. ¢9-'staosaeewonaping g 
La. and Texas............ nt ee eee ne Coe. 472 
POOUE 0 cbt rebbeniese ncchs Cnsadecness bbls. 705 78479 2445 76714 
re pee i ee 1789 sueeessnneel 2788 
Corn—Country......s..4. ahenenss sks. 1200 59454 3850 45250 
Country, ears.........+.0- Ree a ae rere 36430 
Western, 06.0.2... cccce0 - 00 sacks, 3180 43111 1540 62242 
DaRRs 065.6 Libis Nik ecee vet. chugenen sacks, 6012 40258 5900 44912 
RSE RR a HR bales. 735 25176 4690 23709 
BOE, 5 0.4000 Canoes 0 ants coceneeus ‘bales. 30 177 200 1111 
BR A eiRaRrheecdsnknceec skunk eaen bbls. | o4 1865 90 2828 
gg RPE Se kegs.| 440 10144 650 8749 
GROIID, sti stece dcesseccness based boxes. | 20 Ne RS 15317 
ND eiriidns s a wgesee ves ceesen : -kegs.| 200 3851 98 5501 
Candles... éeeaund-ecehs boxes 2060 19840 3436 16674 
CREE ences cssees sntncebunt bbls 1350 10886 1200 12090 
Lime—Alabama...................Dbls, 3500 21211 4200 20853 
OT Pepe bbls 200 3014 1200 9432 
RS OR See aera M.! 40 452 20 385 
SED. cs hdndendedcaacdeseaian bbls, 255 29107 696 40488 
NOOO. « indie 0c'0-kenss iveenhe .. bbls, 850 25632 110 30779 
 catcqulbedseecss sab eneee SRORS.| ..0006 vines cee nn Clee Tere 1379 
BEES K 3 0.0.4 0 abwiiess xg adie ieee bbls. 1850 29325 922 27050 
RN Sie a0 wos degcts 005 Rho ree tierces. 110 2280 | 102 2088 
DOOR. occ0e cere hihds 560 8459 | 220 $525 
ME Geb BedecocesOwedé tcoenbdeese bbls 750 2033 | 528 5564 
a ro 21710 196746 16221 116227 
Whisky ° ees bbls. 4890 34812 3950 25679 
NE cae shlbwenbes v6 .itabe ss bales.|..........+. | Seeger 898 
DIM io sos cccasevccceeccccsecnesss sacks. 1600 19732 | 4720 38199 
TT PEEP OO a ee ek erry 431 Ey ee 514 
Win kdy dbs indbdels ceeaccnicune bales.| 20 671 Jo seseeeseeee 569 
Gemmy BAGS. 2.0 ..cccvcevcccncwas bales. 112 6228 i 155 126 
Boap.........- PARE TE boxes.| 1350 3474 | «= 200 8870 
OND 3c ccc c¥eeee voecescn ee boxes. 1875 10565 | 564 16912 
RII 6 ve .00sck Satecee ccd iehRel sess ceenhnbs 201 1 2928 
errr ee bbls. | 63 TS de scntoseeder | 5287 
Re bbls. 330 1686 | 689 3489 
| rere we mete 106 3122 Soeee cdse eG 2244 
Coal—Alabama................... tons 75 475 Josoecccreens 886 
WOUGEER. . «002. nencewe seceees tOMS.|..+0++ «++ 2124 | 450 1760 
Pennsylvania ............++. tons. | 1945 3595 - 600 2441 
en a Oe TE Te. 350 787 lb abeen qth sauces dees coce 
Exports of Masts, Spars, &c., from Mobile, for year ending 31st August, 1859. 
—_—_—__ — 3 ——— = 
Masts, Spars. Staves. | Sawed Lumber. Other Tbr 
Where a Total 
Exported. | | Value 
No. Value. Value. Feet. Value. Value. 
England....... 115 $7,693 $6406 38,157 | $572 | $3,619 | $15,290 
PEOnee . 6020.00 120 10,850 MEL, J ovcestnaunethomeseaes 2,289 | 15,410 
SI cesenss-ns, 1 intenbs cosh ’ EE RRR 8 rr aapowe «0 | 1,024 
Cuba .......... 23 Fe er eee 6,476,880 | 74,972 |.......... | 75,987 
NON 4 Boi nchcateks cledleske Monee 99,124 | 1,290 524 | 1,814 
nae sensei Gach aselbtaeee % 150 | 1/318 |.......... | 1,318 
Brazil .......... bedie) osvd dabee cnc one osdeet 7,240 | 5,906 |. .... 060. 906 
Ireland .....;.. 15 1206 }...... RS oa Sa RR 13,700 | 15,059 
Pe etal cia seiedh cos ncniew Bacncdspead 87,856 1,189 |....--+-.-| 1,189 
Total....... 273 | $20,917 | $10,691 | 7,262,366 | $35,247 | $20 132 | $136.897 
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Year ending 31st August, 1859. Year ending 3ist August, 1853. 
Where Exported, — aa 
Bales. | Pounds. Value. Bales. | Pounds. Value. 
To Great Britain—In American Vessels |247436|128692188|$ 14939552 |188120) 97508805)$1078979T 
In British Vessels. .|105545| 54634863| 6876662) 76823) 38641015) 4247635 
In Swedish Vessels.|.....-}eeeessene feeee sees 700 364018 40264 
Total to Great Britain........... 352981) 18332705 1/$21816214 || 265643| 36513838) 15077696 
To France—In American Vessels..... 105782) 55861387! 6393042') 89689) 46555080) ¢137902 
To Spain—In Spanish Vessels........| 7798} 38814459) 503287|| 2800) 187237: 164924 
TE NR cndedgrlishcoen ceo sccnececéset Se 8557656 1060556|| 10909 5752860 704014 
WRU. pchccdev cv bscegwe sence ces 1802; 946424 110787 | 1358} 725244 91735 
Po ccdadasc sg, 064 0 ccndbeds 6904; 3569298 | ee) yoreeras creer tere 
To Hamburg and Bremen............ 9632) 4952272 663470|| 6047; 3194540 389065 
To Sardinia and Denmark...........+).....-}.e00 eee cbse Uren 282} 143584 14380 
, tO Re Ne eee ee 4668) 2472270)  286546)) 3150) 1634491 174652 
To Trieste and Genoa................ 8834) 4565864 239436 | 7137| 3685644 400841 
Total te other Foreign Ports..... 48391) 25023784! 2971292|| 28882) 15133982; 1774687 
Grand Total....... reac eae hale (514952 2680266 »1/$3168383! 387015 | 199575272] $22155219 
NN Se ee ee ae eS —aas 
+eabee es, re, 
RECAPITULATION. 

ST A ———— = = ——- - 7 —— : —~ SS 
To Great Britain....... ............./852981/183327051|$21816214 | 265643) 136513338) $15077696 
To France......... ..+...-+-«0++.+--| 102435) 54142311) 6186964|| $9689) 46555080| 5137902 
Wd TI. occ ee seccsrscccesccans eres 7798| 3814459 503287|| 280€| 1372373 1614924 
To other Foreign Ports .............. 48349) 26023784 2971292) 288°} 15183982] 1774687 
, | eee ee ee ‘eee tena $51683935 38701/ | 199575272) $22155219 




















9.—WHAT WE PAY NEW-ENGLAND TO SUPPORT HER JOHN 
BROWNS. 


The Boston Post estimates that New-England sells annually to the South 
$60,000,000 of merchandise. : 

Think of it; we give this people $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 for the article 
of shoes and boots alone, which we might so easily manufacture ourselves! 
Here, at least, is a salient point, and why do we hesitate to strike? Every 
Southern State can, at least, manufacture its negro shoes, and Jet us begin at- 
ence this sacred duty. We give the language of the Post, as follows : 

“Let us enumerate the principal articles that New-England sells to her 
Southern neighbors. We mention them very nearly in the order of their rela- 
tive importance—we mean in the amount of sales. The articles are boots and 
shoes, and other articles manufactured from leather, such as harness, saddles, 
ete.; the products of our cotton and woollen manufactories ; imported cottons, 
woollens, linens and silks; ready made clothing ; various kinds of ary, pickled, 
smoked and other fish; whale oil; furniture of all kinds ; law, school and other 
books and periodicals ; hardware, woodenware, pianos, and other musical in- 
struments ; agricultural instruments of the various kinds ; jewelry, silver and 
plated ware ; coaches, hacks and other carriages ; hats, caps, military and India- * 
rubber goods; stoves, furnaces, grates, ete.; manufactures of lead and zine ; 
crockery and glassware in quantities more than of some preceding articles ; car- 

ts, clocks, ice, granite, fruit. and, indeed, something of almost everything that: 
is manufsetured in New-England, including medicines, powder, together with 
drugs and other articles imported from India. 
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“The aggregate value of all the merchandise sold to the South annually we 
estimate at some $60,000,000. The basis of the estimate is, first, the estimated 
amount of boots and shoes sold, which intelligent merchants place at from 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000, including a limited amount that are manufactured 
with us and sold in New-York. In the next place, we know from merchants in 
the trade, that the amount of dry goods sold South yearly is many millions of 
dollars, and that the amount is second only to that of the sales of boots and 
shoes. In the third place, we learn from careful inquiry, and from the best 
sourees, that the fish, of various kinds, sold, realize $3,000,000, or in that 
neighborhood. Upward of $1,000,000 is received for furniture sold in the 
South each year. The Southern States are a much better market than the 
Western for this article. 

“Tt is true, since the establishment of branch houses in New-York, Philadel- 
phia and other cities, many of the goods manufactured in New-England have 
reached the South through those houses ; but it is still the commerce of New- 
England with the South, and the particular section of the country receives the 
main advantage of that commerce. 

“And what shall we say of New-England ship building, that is so greatly sus- 
tained by Southern wants? What shall we say of that large ocean fleet that by 
being the common carriers of the South have brought so large an amount of 
money into the pockets of our merchants? We will not undertake to estimate 
the value of these interests, supported directly by the South. If many persons 
have not become very rich by them, a very large number have either found 
themselves well to do, or else have gained a living. 

“Now, what does New-England buy of the South to keep her eotton and 
woollen milis in operation—to supply her lack of corn and flour, to furnish her 
with sugar, rice, tobacco, lumber, &c.? Boston alone received from the slave 
States in 1859 cotton valued at $22,000,000; wool, worth $1,000,000 ; hides, 
valued at $1,000,000 ; lumber, $1,000,000 ; flour, $2,500,000 ; corn, $1,200,000 ; 
rice, $500,000 ; tobacco estimated at $2,000,000. We thus have $31,200,000 in 
value, only considering eight articles of consumption. Nor have we reckoned 
the large amounts of portions, or all of these articles that arrive at Providence, 
New-Haven, Hartford, Portland, and other places. Nor have we reckoned the 
value of other articles that arrive at Boston, very considerable though it be, 
such as molasses, naval stores, beef, pork, lard, and other animal produce ; 
hemp; early vegetables; oysters and other shel] fish; game, peaches, &e. 
May we not estimate then, with good reason, that New-England buys of the 
South her raw materials and other products to the amount of some $50,000,000 
annually ? 

‘In 1858, about one third of all the flour sold in Boston was received from 
the commercial ports of the Southern States, and in the same year seven twelfths 
of all the corn sold in this city, was received direct from the States of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. The value of the product of sugar and molasses, prin- 
cipally produced in Louisiana in 1858, was about $33,000,000, and although but 
a small portion of it came to New-England, nearly one half the crop is consumed 
in the Northern States, reaching the points of consumption by the Mississippi 
river.” 


gS 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
1—STATE AID TO RAILROADS. 


REPORT OF T. BUTLER KING TO THE LEGISLATURE OF GEORGIA. 


Tue governor introduced this most important subject by saying: ‘In my an- 
nual message to the last legislature, I gave it as my opinion that it would be 
good policy for the State to lend her credit to aid in the construction of such 
other railroads as may be necessary to the more full development of her vast 
resources, provided she be made perfectly secure, beyond doubt, against ultimate 
loss. I still entertain the same opinion.” This opinion went before the people 
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of Georgia, has been maturely considered by them, and they have given the best 
evidence in their power of approval of it, in his re-election by much the largest 
majority of suffrages that ever elevated a citizen of this State to the executive 
chair. This decided expression of the popular will must be as gratifying to his 
excellency as it is sure to place him in the front rank of the friends of progress. 

It may be contended by those opposed to this policy, that it was not the ruling 
question in the canvass, yet it must, in the opinion of the undersigned, be ad- 
mitted, that it was of sufficient importance to have had a very decided influence 
in his renomination and election, and that his triumphant success is conclusive 
evidence that his opinions are approved by the great mass of the people. 

This policy, if adopted by the legislature, will inaugurate a system of improve- 
ment and material progress for Georgia far superior in the wisdom of its provis- 
ions and limitations to any heretofore adopted by either of her sister States ; and 
while it will give suitable encouragement and aid to great and important works, 
will hold out no temptation to those who would recklessly embark in unprofitable 
undertakings. It will accord with the prudent and enlightened views of the 
people, and awaken a spirit of enterprise which must soon elevate our noble State 
to the real and unquestionable rank of “ Empire State of the South.” 

When a State is about to adopt a system for the development of her resources, 
to increase her wealth and power, either by the expenditure of her own means, 
or by eneouragement and aid to her citizens, it is prudent and proper to take a 
view of her geographical position with respect to communication and intercourse 
with adjoining States, and her connection with the commerce of the world, both 
domestic and foreign. 

The reckless extravagance with which many of the interior States of the Union 
have entered on a system of railway improvements, and an unguarded issue of 
State credits, has been caused by a total neglect or disregard of these most im- 
portant considerations. Any State about to engage in such a system should 
exercise the caution and sagacity to first consider well the amount of the pro- 
posed cost or risk, and the certain and probable profits. 

Second, the pecuniary strength to be realized in the inereased value of the 
taxable property of her citizens, and the augmentation of the political power to 
be acquired by it. For although the latter objegts are of vital importance in 
the estimation of every statesman; they are not commonly regarded in time of 
peace, as the leading or governing motive in risks or investments of that nature. 
To estimate clearly the great natural advantages and commercial position of 
Georgia, it will be necessary to compare them with those of her great Northern 
sister States, on the Atlantie border, and to show, that with one twentieth part 
of the expenditure, that has been made by those States, or in fact by simply 
lending her eredit, as proposed in the message, she may soon rival them in 
wealth and commerce. 

GEORGIA RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


The sea-coast of the United States, from St. Mary’s in Georgia, to Eastport in 
Maine, has an almost due northeast direction. The former being situated on the 
eighty-seeond, and the latter on the sixty-seventy degree of longitude, west from 
Greenwich, or in other words, Eastport is near 800 miles, Boston about 660, 
and New-York 500 miles east of St. Mary’s. New-Orleans and St. Louis are 
very near the nineteenth degree of longitude, showing that the coast of Georgia 
is about five hundred miles nearer to the general course of the Mississippi river 
than New-York, and near seven hundred nearer than Boston. It is further from 
New-York to St. Louis by railway, than it will be, when the roads now in prog- 
ress shall be completed, from our coast to the very centre of the rich cotton 
producing regions of Texas. It has been found quite practicable to transport 
produce from Missouri and Iowa to New-York, and merchandise from that city, 
to those States by railroad, and it therefore must be regarded as equally practi- 
cable to bring the cotton of Texas, and the intermediate States of Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama to our ports by a similar mode of conveyance. St. Louis 
is one hundred and fifty miles nearer to Savannah than it is to New-York on a 
right line, and by railroad the difference of distance will be more than two hun- 
dred miles. The distance from Memphis to Savannah is 701 miles by railroad. 
and from’Vicksburg it will be about 622 miles. 
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The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, not long since, transported coal 
for one cent a ton per mile ; at that rate, bales of cotton weighing 500 lbs. each, 
of four to the ton, could be delivered from Memphis at Savannah at $1 75 per 
bale. But, if we adopt the rates charged on the New-York railroads, for mixed 
freights two cents per ton, per mile, it would cost $14 02 to transport a ton— 
four bales—from Memphis to Savannah, or $3 50 per bale. The Memphis Bul- 
letin publishes a statement, showing that cotton may be sent from that place to 
New-York, by way of St. Louis, for $4 87} per bale, and that to send by way 
of New-Orleans it costs $5 62}. Showing a differenee in favor of the St. Louis 
route of 75 cents per bale. 

These figures show that if our railroad system were extended by the eonstruc- 
tion of new lines, so as to reduce the present exorbitant charges on freight and 
facilitate transportation, cotton could be brought fram Memphis to the ports of 
Georgia for $1 75 per bale less than it can be carried from that oe to New- 
York by way of St. Louis, and $2 50 less than by way of New-Orleans. As- 
suming the distance from Vicksburg to be 622 miles, and adopting the New-York 
rates for mixed freights, the highest at two cents per ton per mile, we see that 
— ean be transported from that place to Savannah for $3 11 per bale of 500 

ounds. 

The speed of freight trains on railroads ought to be twelve miles an hour, 
which would deliver freight from Memphis at Savannah or Brunswick in fifty-two 
hours. The passage of steamers from Memphis to New-Orleans is from three 
to four days. At the ports of Georgia, cotton will be from ten to twenty days 
nearer the Northern and European markets than in New-Orleans ; and in addi- 
tion to that saving of time, the costs and charges of receiving, storage, commis- 
sions, insurance and freight are much lower at Savannah than at New-Orleans, 
and that difference will more than pay the freight from the Mississippi to our 
ports. In consequence of the Northern course of the Gulf stream, and the dan- 
gerous passage South, round the capes and keys of Florida, sailing vessels, bound 
to the Gulf ports from Europe or the North, are compelled to go into the Car- 
ribbean sea, east of Cuba, and pass round the west end of that island into the 
Gulf of Mexico. This circuitous passage requires about thirty-five days from 
New-York to New-Orleans, and retards very much the transmission of merchan- 
dise for the supply of the Western markets. 

The ordinary voyage from New-York to the coast of Georgia is five days ; 
therefore, merchandise destined for the States West of her would, if sent in sail- 
ing vessels to the ports of Georgia, reach their destination within eight or ten 
days, and if sent in steamers, in about six days—thus saving from twenty-five to 
thirty days. 

This saving of time is the very soul of commerce. The law of trade is, that 
what one merchant can do with certainty, celerity, and profit, all others in the same 
pursuit must do to compete successfully with him. It is, therefore, quite cer- 
tain that all the merchandise destined to supply the States west of us must come 
to our ports and pay freight on our railroads ; and it is equally certain that the 
cotton will come from the West to meet the ships. The laws of trade operate 
with as much certainty as the laws of gravitation. 

On the completion of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, it was supposed 
that cotton would be immediately sent from the former to the latter city ; and, 
because it was not, the argument has been raised that it will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, or at any time, be sent for shipment from the Mississippi to our 
Atlantic ports. The reasons why the expected result did not follow the comple- 
tion of that work are very obvious. First, the Mississippi cottons bear higher 
prices in New-Orleans than uplands do in our Atlantie markets. Second, the 
road is but a single track, prices of freight too high, and the delays in transpor- 
tation too great, to encourage any change in the direction of that branch of com- 
merce. When several competing lines of railroad shall have been completed to 
the Mississippi river, affording, from several points, cheap and = transporta- 
tion to our seaports, cotton will be purchased at those places, and sent through 
to them for shipment, as it is now purchased in and sent forward from our inte- 
rior towns and cities. 

Another reason was, that the producers of inferior cotton in North Alabama 
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and Tennessee could, by sending their crops to New-Orleans, pass them off 
Mississippi cottons, at better prices than could be obtained in Charleston or Sa 
vannah. When cheap and rapid communication by railroad shall have been 
perfectly established, produce will follow those channels to market as surely as 
water flows where the declivity is greatest. 

To make money is the great object of all commercial transactions, and a saving 
of one dollar per bale would be sufficient to change its direction to market. 

The cost of freizht and insurance from Savannah to Liverpool is $2 15 less 
than from New-Orleans to Liverpool; and the charges for receiving, storing, 
commissions, forwarding, ete. ete, in New-Orleans, are about $2 25 per bale 
more than they are in Savannah, making $4 40 per bale ; and the freight from 
Vicksburg to New-Orleans, 50 cents, and we have $4 90 per bale in favor of ship- 
ments from Savannah, which must decide the movement in favor of that port. 

It now remains to be shown what States this movement will embrace, and the 
amount of trade and traffic it will control. 

The States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennes- 
see, contain an area of 625,974 square miles, and in 1850 produced 1,544,690 
bales of cotton. They now, probably, produce more than 2,500,000. The crop 
of Texas has increased since that time from 57,556 to more than 250,000, and her 
soil is capable of producing at least two millions of bales. The alluvial soil of 
the valley of the Missisaipps river, lying within the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi, is estimated to be capable of producing more than 
four millions of bales ; and the product will increase from what it now is as fast 
as the consumption may demand it. 

Therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that within a period of twenty-five years 
hence, these States will produce at least four miljlion bales of cotton, which, at 
ten cents per pound, or tifty dollars per bale, will be worth two hundred million 
dollars ; and there cannot be a doubt on the mind of any reasonable man, who 
will take a proper view of the geographical position of Georgia, that she may, by 
the adoption of the poliey recommended in the message, attract to her own sea- 
— more than one half of this vast product ; that she will become one of the 
argest exporting and importing States of the Union, and that her railroads will 
be the channels of traffic between the great cotton-producing States and the com- 
mercial world. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


The State of New-York was the first, among the States of the Union, to com- 
mence a system of internal improvement, to develop her own resources, and 
attract to her seaport the trade of the Northwestern States. It is proper, there- 
fore, to see what was her own condition with respect to population, and the 
value of her taxable property, when she began those works which have so vastly 
augmented her wealth, prosperity, and power. At the time she commenced the 
Erie Canal, the number of her inhabitants was not much larger than that of this 
State at the present time, and when that work was completed in the year 1825, 
the taxable value of her property amounted to but $312,256,257 ; not much more 
than one half the value of the taxable property of Georgia at this time. The 
great object of that work was to draw the trade of the Northwestern States and 
territories to New-York. Those States were Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. They embrace an area of 391,363 square miles, and had, 
at that time, a population of 1,121,372. Their exports consisted chiefly of wheat 
and flour. New-York has continued to pursue this system until “# has ex- 
—_ on canals, of her own means, $54,054,601 02. The State and her citizens 
nave expended on railroads $132,/53,160 34, making an aggregate expenditure 
of $186,807,761 36. 

This vast sum has been employed to develop her own resources, and to com- 
pete with her sister States, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, for the commerce 
and traffic of the States lying west of her. The canal and railroad system of 
Pennsylvania has .cost over one hundred millions of dollars, about forty-seven 
millions of which the State expended of her own means. A very large propor- 
tion of this was used in extending her lines of improvement west for the purpose 
of competing with New-York for the trade of that region. Massachusetts next 
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entered the field of competition, and with a population about equal to that of 
Georgia, and a territory not one eighth as large, she has expended on her rail- 
roads $64,805,018. Her railroads have cost over $43,000 per mile, and yet they 
pay an average dividend of six per cent. 

‘hose three States have expended on canals and railroads more than three 
hundred and seventy millions, a very large proportion of which was applied to 
works designed to attract the trade of the northwest to their seaports ; a trade 
which never can equal in value that of the cotton States, which will seek a mar- 
ket over the railroads of Georgia, if the policy proposed be adopted, without 
drawing one dollar from her treasury. 

For the purpose of presenting a clear view of the effect of improvements in 
the State of New-York, on her wealth and power, it’ is only necessary to point 
to her 3,500,000 people, and to the taxable value of her propesty, amounting 
to $1,404,907,679, and then to consider what would have n her condition if 
she had remained inactive, and allowed Massachusetts and Pennsylvania to per- 
fect their system of canals and railways without competition. Is it not evident, 
that, instead of being the first and most powerful State in the Union, she would 
at this hour only oecupy the third or fourth rank ? 

The geographical position of Georgia is far more commanding than that of 
New-York, and if she is true to herself, and now moves in earnest to the adop- 
tion of a wise system, she may realize results more certain and astonishing, than 
those which have elevated her great Northern sister to one of the first positions 
in the commercial world. In all the States of the Union, where railroads have 
been constructed, the value of property, and the population, have vastly in- 
creased, and all pursuits have become more profitable. 

The value of property in the State of New-York has more than doubled in 
ten years, since the completion of her railroads; in 1849, it amounted 
to $665,850,737 ; in 1859 it was $1,404,907,679. In the State of Ohio a similar 
result has followed the construction of her railways ; the value of her taxable 
property, in 1850, was $439,966,340, in 1859, it was $850,800,031, a fraction less 
than one hundred per cent. inerease in nine years. The value of taxable prop- 
erty in Pennsylvania has inereased about in a similar proportion. In New- 
Jersey, the value of land five miles in width, on each side of the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, has increased in value as much as that double track road has 
cost. The Virginia and East Tennessee Railroad is 204 miles in length, and 
cost about $7,000,000. In 1850, the taxable value of land in the counties 
through which it passes, taken from the census, was $28,952,627, and in 1856 
the assessment makes it $53,917,228, an increase in six years of $25,365,558, or 
almost one hundred per cent. 


WHAT RAILROADS HAVE DONE. 


In North Carolina, the pine land that was worth but. 5 to 10 cents per acre, 
before the railroads were built, is now selling for three, five, and, in many places, 
ten dollars per acre. The Greenville Alabamian states that, in 1853, when the 
survey of the Montgomery and Pensacola Railroad was commenced, the value of 
land in Butler county was $531,015 ; in 1855, when the grading was commenced, 
it was $891,175; and in 1858 it was over $2,000,000, showing an increase of 
near four hundred per cent. 

In nine of the southwestern counties of Georgia, which have been approached 
by railroad since 1850, the value of land has risen from $11,941,715 to $23,639,- 
027, an increase of $11,697,312, or of 98 per cent. in nine years. There are in 
the counties south of the Oemulgee river, and west of the Altamaha, remote 
from railroad, 6,743,349 acres of unculled pine-timber land. If the contempla- 
ted lines of railroad shall be constructed, those Jands will be worth, for the tim- 
ber and for the cultivation—where now it is of little or no value—from fi7e to 
ten dollars per acre, and add not less than thirty millions of dollars to the tax- 
able value of property in the State. 

The mountains of Georgia are rich in metals and minerals, and prol ably con- 
tain as much coal and iron as those of Pennsylvania, which now ser4 forth a 
product worth more than seventy-five millions of dollars annually, frcm a region 
which, before canals and railroads were built, was like that of Georgia, of little 
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value. There cannot be a doubt, therefore, that suitable railroad communica- 
tions will develop the wealth of our mineral region, and make it as populous 
and productive as any in the world. 

There being no returns showing the taxable value of land in Georgis, pre- 
vious to, nor for some years after the construction of the Central Railroad, and 
the Georgia Railroad, and most of their connections, it is not possible to ascer- 
tain the effect of those works on the taxable value of property in this State, but 
the more recerft extension of the Southwestern Kailroad, in the nine counties 
above alluded to, shows very conclusively what it must have been. 

Evidences of the increased value of property, caused by the construction of 
railroads, might be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent, from all ode of 
the Union where they have been built, but it is believed that enough has been 
adduced to show, beyond doubt, that if the policy proposed in the message shall 
be carried into practical effect by the legis ature, that while the State will be 

erfectly secure from pecuniary loss or injury to her credit, incalculable bene- 
fits will be conferred on those portions of her territory which are now without 
railroad facilities ; that the taxable value of all property will be vastly increased, 
that all occupations and pursuits must participate in the general prosperity ; 
that our towns and cities will be enriched by an extensive and profitable trade, 
and Georgia become the great agricultural, mining, and commercial State of the 
South. , 

The last annual report of the Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, March, 
1859, shows that their capital stock is $4,000,000, and that the net earnings of 
their Railroad and Bank for the year amonnted to $599,211 80, which gives a 
dividend on that capital of 14 8-10 per cent. Some previous years gives a 
larger result. The Annual Report of the Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany for 1858, shows their capital stock to be $3,750,000, and the net earnings 
of their Railroad and Bank for the year, to have been $787,103 69, which gives 
a dividend on their capital of 20.8 per cent. 

These figures prove that the former could bave paid a dividend of seven per 
cent , the legal interest of Georgia—on twice the amount of their capital, or on 
$8,000,000, and that the latter companies could, very nearly, have paid a like 
dividend on three times the amount of their capital, or on $11,250,000, and that 
the two companies could have paid a dividend of seven per cent. on $19,250,000, 
or on $11,500,000, more than their capital stock. 

This statement proves that three additional railroads running from the interior, 
to the seacoast, would each, with only the present amount of traffic, pay a 
dividend of seven per cent. per annum. But when we consider that the exports 
of upland cotton from Savannah have increased from 203,363 bales in 1853 to 
452,266 in 1859, and that 175,445 bales of that increase occurred in the present 
year, we cannot fail to — that the cotton of Western Georgia, and Eastern 
Alabama, which formerly went to ports on the Gulf, is beginning to find its way 
to the Atlantic by railroad conveyance. This goes to prove the argument pre- 
sented in this report, that as our railroad system is increased and extended 
westward, the cotton of the States lying west of Georgia will be sent to her 
Atlantie ports, and that the-time is not distant, when more than two millions of 
bales will annually take that direction, and supply all the railroads that ean be 
constructed under the proposed measure, each, with more freights and passenger 
traffic than the Central Railroad now carries. 

Therefore, considering the large profits realized by the two roads before men- 
tioned, and the increase of business which must come from and go to the cot- 
ton States west of us, as railroad communications shall be extended through 
. them, there cannot be a doubt on the mind of any reasonable man that the new 
lines contemplated will yield such profits as to put to rest all fears that they 
will not pay promptly, the interest and principal of the bonds, as they become 
due, which it is proposed that the State shall endorse. 


2.—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


It seems from the British Parliamentary Reports, that, although up to January, 
1858, 13,827 miles of railroad were authorized to be opened, but 9,019 miles were 
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in fact open at that time. The total amount of capital then raised for the con- 
struction of railroads was £314,989,826 ; the expenditure per mile being in Eng- 
land £39,275; in Scotland £28,225, and in Ireland £15,664. 

‘rhe total number of passengers conveyed on railroads in 1857 was 139,088,888, 
against 129,347,592 in 1856 ; the receipts from passengers the former year being 
£10,592,798. 

The loss of life was only one passenger in 5,560,355 in 1857, and a little less 
in 1856. In the average of several years for ‘ 


i I DR «os 4 n aukic vane o Le me 
DN nn nc ca'é rake hee een eae eas &cen lin 1,703,123 
tues <a. «n+ ab « ie ae ae aie ee 6% 0 .-lin 2,144,488 
ML cheno. vcs cated eee 6c emt, weheina 1 in 17,514,977 
United States of America................-eeeee lin 188,000 


The results for the United States in pe peice are shocking beyond measure. 
In every 188,060, there was one killed and one wounded! Where shall we look 
for a remedy for such crimes. 


Cost per mile. Receipts per mile. 
United Kingdom... .... ... ...... MOO oe ecces ces £2,712 
WE Caine 0 ine sik tcldwennns nse ae ae nm hea 
BO io ka scene a eer) eh aR 2,706 
Ais. abicka <4 hs aniale Hemel ! ere 
| Se eee Sper SS: 6 aw cide tau 1,983 
United States........ PO Sees > EEO 
SYNOPSIS 


Of the principal European States, and of the United States of America, &e., &c., 
showing the area in square miles, the population, derived from the latest 
census, the length of the several railways open in each State, and the number 
of square miles, and the fo om. om to each mile of railway open for traffic, 
together with the number of miles of railway to each million of inhabitants 
and to every thousand square miles ; also the amount of capital expended, and 
the receipts from traffic per mile of line open, and per unit of population in 
each country respectively. 

No. of miles open 


-———, 





=, 











. ‘ Pop. Per mil- Per 
Name of State. —ae Population. pase aB58° pay on to+q. lion of 1000 sq 
mile. inhab. miles. 

REDE, . ins bbe th tans 256 ,900 39,411,309 2,086 123 18,893 53 08 
DORE 60 ac): von cess vees 11,370 4,607 ,065 | 813 4 5,759 176 71 
ORRIREE conccccenrocces 22,000 2,468,648 220 100 11.221 89 10 
PUN. 6 cas idee Sa cccbs 205,910 36,039,364 4.509 45 8,009 1% 26 
Germany, exclusive of 

Austria and Prussia... 96,190 17,429,588 2,930 33 6,010 168 80 
England and Wales..... 58,320 17,927,614 6,706 9 2,646 878 =—s:115 
BOOCIOR . ons cccces cone 31,324 2,888,742 1,43 3 2311 432 39 
BEE. 0b 0es ceaedeeeene 82,446 6,551,970 1,070 - 30 6.118 163 33 
ee ee 13,573 3,450,707 182 75 19,170 52 13 
EE ER ere 43,084 9,051,747 64 673 «141,433 07 01 
oo: . 44,795 8,499,121 29 468 120,659 08 0.64 
eae 17,282.013 2,544 42 6,793 147 23 
SEED, vas Caeen®  aae’s .. 2,129,566 60,122,600 715 2,978 84,087 12 0.33 
BaeGtmia 6..ceecesee cove 28,816 4.916.084 390 738 12,605 79 14 
OR dertes<avahecacess 178,874 13,705,500 456 392 20.056 33 2 
States of the Church.... 15,460 3,006,771 12 1,288 250,000 4 0.77 
Sweden and Norway..... 292,568 4,916,029 88 3,324 55,864 18 0.308 
Switzerland .......... ‘ 15,230 2,392,740 310 49 7,718 129 20 
IG eititdse-vscien 8,529 1,817,466 150 57 =: 12.116 82 7 

Total........ .. 3,593,108 251,485,078 24592 146 10,225 98 6.8 

United States of America 2.963,000 27 000.000 25,000 119 945 926 8.50 
India :—Bengal .--....... 221,969 40,852,397 121 1.842 397,644 3 0.55 

IT 50, se oc sos 400 ee 20,120,495 81 1475 248,490 4 0.67 

Bombay ...... ....+.. 57,723 9,015,634 88 644 102,450 10 1.18 
PM J c0uliens. eases 242,482 1,842,265 1,252 193 1471 676 5.16 


New South Wales......, 321,579 266,189 38} 9,463 7,003 143 0.11 
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SYNOPSIS—Continvep. 


7 : No. of passen- Capital : Receipts 
Name of State. gers pbb = 4 expendet Cost per mile. . per mile. 
DR, 9.0:08:4 Keweds a 50 nuked gent £25,876,786 £16,878 £2,190 
WOIGIOME . ccconcsidescoccecnt , nee 7,294,787 16,391 2.158 
a eee asee aoe ses 
EE ORE IS Fe kines 74,772,994 25,668 2,706 
Germany, exclusive of Austria 
ta 48,706,464 29,185,250 13,111 1,816 
England and Wales......... 39,275 3,161 
RM ae 139,008,888 814,989,826 fs 235 2,107 
ines shasthidaee covéh £15,664 1,091 
PIED CaP celdbbccnd-cceteens = 3,248,845 19,931 1,709 
0 rr eevee bans whee 
IE a 56.0% 600065 h6n0uneen eis — a ag ie 
PIDs ae 0000 sa.00 5s teacecen’ 18,414,094 35,295,043 14,001 1,877 
Dodie +cancdtaeanseamain 1,275,427 since Riewe whee 
Sardinia...... rosumlberece eke 3,236,334 5,794,880 Ty 1,447 
PS ae ee 2,539,981 éeee wens 924 
States of the Church.......... Sess ooee 
Sweden and Norway.......... ‘ens cone owes owe 
Switserland ...... ces csceees 1,755,467 4,037 427 19,888 636 
Bee ceseevindotsececcee 1,163,834 2,053,493 15,556 966 
United States of America..... 80,892,091 144,646,953 8,275 1,234 
India :—Bengal............... 1,013,668 1,452,000 12,000 925 
SD xe iteca Babin ashes een 196,998 450,000 5,500 409. 
SON ss 65.4 vans v.00 0sban cues 736,379 1,080,000 12,000 755 
RDG. o (<penaas sctee ccteuers 1,602,655 14,648,195 11,720 939 
New South Wales............. anes 1 226,034 31,843 see 


In America there is no government interference, beyond a compulsory pub- 
lication of accounts in some of the States. There is also not much competition, 
except for through traffic for long distances. On the Continent and in America, 
the railways form, generally, through lines of communication. In Great Britain 
the country is covered with a network of lines. The railways in America and 
Germany afford better means of judging of the comparative merits of the sys- 
tems of interference and non-interference than can be afforded by a comparison 
of either with British railways ; but, unfortunately, the details which are ac- 
cessible of working the American railways are not in a form to admit of a com- 
parison on all points. In Austria and Prussia the works are, on the whole, 
execyted with solidity and care, and the cost has been from £13,000 to £16,000 
per mile; labor is cheap. In America labor is dear ; the cost per mile has been 
about £8,000. The works are more slightly executed, and drainage, ballasting, 
and the permanent way generally, have been too little attended tu. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRIGULTURE, 





1.—NORTHERN vs. SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


Waite the teeming fields of the South are yielding such abundant harvests of 
wealth and prosperity, it is even debated in the New-England Farmer whether 
agriculture will repay, in that boasted free-labor region, the actual outlay in 
wages and in interest. Corn, which is undoubtedly the best crop raised, is put 
down as follows . 


One Acre or Corn, Dr. 
May 10, Two men, two yoke oxen and plough one day.............. $4 25 
«” 15, One man, four oxen and cart one day hauling manure........ 3 25 
* 16, Ten loads manure. -. ... 105 icscdee- noscedscnscccscecccesce 10 0 
“ 16, One man one day, yoke oxen and harrow half day, spreading 
manure and harrowing..... SN Oe SES SEI SEE 


17, Man, horse and boy } day furrowing...........+.+-+seeeese 75 
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May 18, Man and boy one day planting, $1 50, seed 25..........-..... $1 75 





“ 19, To putting up line, de.... ... ... eee eeeecee ceceneeecneees 25 
June 6, Two men, horse and plough cultivating and hoeing.......... 2 50 
“ 6, To replanting and aehing..........ccccccsecescccccsecccce 2 00 
“ 25, To hoeing and cultivating........ Se ecdesebdpes covcccose 2 50 
aly 10, Te pelline Weeds... odcescccsese si'se ces oicl Beeescce gbioned 50 
Sept. 10, To two men cutting stalks and stooking do....... yseas >< 9% 2 00 
* 25, To carting stalks te barn, &e..... BRST. ch de abalsione soe a 50 
Oct. 12, To harvesting ...... edbssedvecieecs nde vGdeevie geese ccc, aa 
“ 13, To husking and taking care of butts...... TETAS cee One 2 00 
“ 13, To interest on land, capital and taxes.........2---.-+++ Pare 8 00 
“ 13, To fencing, and rents of barn and corn-house......++....++- & 00 
Dec. 15, To shelling and marketing corn........ceeescceeeeeeeeeeees 5 00 
$47 00 
One Acre or Corn, Cr. 

Dec. 15, By 30 bushels shelled corn sold. .... Mntercetidantadddaaes sone $30 00 
“ 15, By 6 bushels ears soft corn sold........... ..... dbecccenn « Bae 
“ 15, By stover and pumpkins... ......... cece nce ceeeneeeees 5 00 
$37 00 





Net loss Of COP. ... 0 -cccccesssccccerveccccescccsseses S10 OO 


Now, although this statement is contested by another writer, who ciphers up 
a profit of about $20 to the acre (which even then is ridiculously small), one 
cannot but consider that it has a foundation in fact, when supported by the name 
of an intelligent farmer, who signs his name T. I. Pinkham, Chelmsford. 


2.—NEW-ORLEANS COTTON TRADE. 


Sixty-four of the principal houses in New-Orleans, engaged in the ectton 
trade, have given notice that, in order to redress certain abuses and grievaaces, 
existing in connection with the cotton trade in that city, they have determined, 
on and after Monday next, to adopt and enforce the annexed regulations : 

lst. That the practice followed hitherto by factors, of offering for sale dusty 
and sandy sina: of cotton along with other parcels free from such defects, Se 
diseountenanced by buyers ; and in order to do this the more effectually, dusty 
and sandy cottons are hereby declared unmerchantable, and factors are recom- 
mended to sell them separately on their own merits. 

2d. That eellers of cotton shall be held responsible for any just reclamations 
for false packed cotton, the following clause to that effect being inserted in the 
broker's sale note, and also on every invoice rendered to the buyer, “ subject to 
claims for false packed cotton.” 

3d. That the practice of the presses of replacing lost bales of cotton without 
the consent of the owner be tantamount to a fraudulent substitution, that it shall 
be treated as such, and the fact reported to the committee to be hereby appointed 
for that and other purposes, for sueh action as the gravity of the case may re- 
quire ; and buyers aud shippers of cotton engage themselves to uphold the action 
of the committee, even if it carry with it the necessity to discontinue receiving 
cotton at such delinquent press, or so long as it remain under the open or covered 
control of the offending party. 

4th. That the charge of five cents per bale made by the presses on cotton not 
ordered for shipment the day it is received, be no longer paid, provided the 
shipper gives the compressing order on the day the cotton is received, and name 
the vessel the day following. 

5th. That buyers agree not to pay the charge of fifteen cents per bale, which 
cotton presses attempt to exact from those buyers who wish to remove their 
cotton uncompressed on the day it is delivered. 

6th. That factors shall replace iron hoops with ropes, unless a special contract 
is made to the contrary. 
7th. That a standing committee, comprising fifteen cotton brokers, be ap. 
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pointed to take action on any violation of rules adopted at this meeting, and also 
to adopt such other rules among themselves, to secure a more uniform and 
satisfactory method of receiving cotton. 


8.—INDUSTRIAL FAIR AT BATON ROUGE, LA. 


We are rejoiced to perceive that a movement is zealously urged at Baton 
Rouge, for the re-establishment of the Louisiana State Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing Society, and for the holding of annual fairs at the Capitol. We at- 
tended the last of these, at Baton Rouge, in 1847, and took an active part in the 
mee aad are glad to recognize the names of many old friends again in the 
field. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Industrial Fair Association held at the Har- 
ney House on the evening of Monday, the 5th inst., it was 

Resolved, That the Fair be held in the city of Baton Rouge on the second 
* Monday of March, proximo. 

The meeting then proceeded to appoint the following named gentlemen offi- 
cers of the Association : 

President—John A. Dougherty. 

Vice-Presidents—H. W Allen, E. W Robertson, Dr. W. Jones Lyle, James 
A. McHatton, Samuel Matthews. 

Recording Secretary—Louis Worcester. 

Corresponding Secretary—John H. New. 

Treasurer—Samuel M. Hart. 

General Agent—Joseph Colton. 

Committee on Finance—John A. Dougherty, James E. Elam, W. D. Phillips, 
C. W. Pope, W.S Pike. 

Committee on Location and Arrangement—Capt. J. B. Rickets, R. H. Burke, 
Isaac N. Collins, W. F. Tunnard, W. G. Waller, H. T. Waddill. 

Committee on Premiums—C. G. McHatton, Dr. J. M. Williams, Dr. J. T. 
Nolan, W. F. Tunnard, and W. D. Winter. 

Committee on Reception—Tom Bynum, William Markham, Alexander Bar- 
row, S. Benjamin, and Robert H. Barrow. 

Committee on Address and Publication—Elijah Guion, J. M. Taylor, George 
A. Pike, H. J. Hyams, and L. L. Layeock. 

Board of Directors—J. B. Klinepeter, Dr. Ambrose Williams, William B. 
Walker, Capt. Jesse Hart, Daniel Hickey, F. D. Conrad, N. W. Pope, Daniel 
D. Avery, G. A. Neafus, Dr. Sam. G. Layeock, Fergus Penniston, Mef. Rouzzan, 
Dr. P. M. Enders, Dr. T. Fay, and 8. Dunean Linton. 

On motion, it was é , 

Resolved, That a general meeting of the citizens of the State be called for the 
fourth Monday of January next, in the State-House, for the purpose of interest- 
ing the public in this enterprise, and with the view of obtaining the assistance 
aid co-operation of our citizens generally. 

Resolved, That with a view to the permanent organization of a State Asso- 
ciation, for the advancement of the various interests named in our original res- 
olution, by holding annual Fairs, the legislature of the State be requested to 
grant an act of incorporation, and that the Board of Directors be oy to 
prepare such an act to be submitted for approval to the meeting to be held in 
January next. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The citizens of New-Orleans have, at & recent meeting, manifested 
their interest in the objeets of this Association, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hail this movement with unfeigned satisfaction, and respect- 
fully request their co-operation in the Fair to be held in this city in March next; 
and it was further 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary forward a copy of the preceding 
resolution to the Mayor of the city of New-Orleans. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting be returned to Col. Rhodus, for the 
use of his parlors, and for his uniform politeness and attention. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned, 
J. A. Dovuguerry. President. 
Lovis Worcester, Recording Secretary. 








MANUFACTURES OF ARMS AT THE SOUTH. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND MINES. 


1.—MANUFACTURE OF ARMS AT THE SOUTH. 


In these darksome times it becomes the South to keep her arms properly 
burnished and her powder dry. If we have not the arms, surely, self preserva- 
tion requires that they should be speedily provided. Right glad then are we 
to see the course pursued recently by Virginia and South Carolina in respect 
to this matter. Georgia is equally on the alert. Referring to his examination 
before a committee of the legislature of that State, Mark H. Cooper, the pro- 
prietor of the sreat Etowah lron Works, tells us : 

As to whether the arms could be made in our State of the requisite quality 
and pattern, these points were to be considered : 

1. Have we the proper material ? 

2. Have we the proper location connected with the power? 

3. Have we the means? 

4. Have we the men of skill and knowledge? 

On the first point, we were able to give reliable information, since, at the in- 
stance of our representatives in Congress, semples of the iron ore, pig metal, 
and bar iron of Ktowah, had been furnished to the war and navy departments, 
subjected to the proper examination and tests, for strength and tenacity of fibre, 
both for ordnance and small arms, and the reports of the proper officers of the 
results might be found in the reports to Congress made more than ten years 
ago, classing the Georgia material with the best for gunnery. That we had 
sent a ton of our pig iron to England, and there had it made into castings, bar 
iron, blister and cast steel; and of the steel, samples of files and cutlery were 
made, all of which were returned to us, with a full report in writing by the 
English manufacturers, classifying our material with the best English iron used 
for such purposes, and that these samples had been brought to the capital of 
Georgia and exhibited during the sitting of the legislature, on the table, in the 
lobby, more than six years ago. All of which left no doubt that we have the 
material. 

On the second point, ‘- Have we the proper location connected with the power?” 
It could not be doubted, since we have one ordnance accessible to fuel of every 
kind, iron and iron ore, and water-power without limit, in the healthiest region 
known to man. On the confines of a great grain producing country, with rail- 
road transportation to and from im every direction, central as to the State, cen- 
tral as to the South, and so far interior as to defy hostile approach, and yet so 
easy of egress as to throw supplies even to Savannah in a day. r 

As to the third point, “Have we the means?” We said if the State is to 
make the arms, the committee and the legislature would decide. 

If we are to answer, being required to make arms for the State, we replied, we 
had not the money. But having expended over one hundred thousand dollars 
for other purposes that might be diverted to the purposes indicated, and that, 
with a loan of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars of State bonds for ten 
years, we would obligate ourselves to fit up and make and deliver the arms at 
Etowah, and account for interest, and fill the orders for fifteen thousand dollars 
worth annually, of the best kind, at Northern prices, freight to Georgia added. 
And if present supply was called for, and the State would furnish the bonds, 
we would buy to her order, pay no interest, and charge no commission. 

This proposition the committee adopted without a dissenting voice, and re- 
ported a bill accordingly. 

4th. As to whether ** we have the men of skill and knowledge.” We said to 
the committee, that the manufacture ofarms was now no mystery—it was reduced 
to a system. We needed and could procure the mechanical skill. This being 
obtained, it was only necessary to fit up the appropriate shops, buildings, ap- 
paratus and machinery. Most part of the ell aninodiae stock, lock, and bar- 
rel, after being forged, was turned in lathes, and the result was as certain as 
Yankee clock-making, if the material was right. 

So of the ordnance. 
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The arms being furnished, they would be tested and inspected by a select 
officer or agent, whose fidelity could be relied on. The good received and the 
bad rejected. The loss would be on the producer, not on the State. 


2.—CURIOUS MINERAL FEATURES OF CALIFORNIA. 


A California paper thus deseribes the really wonderful geysers recently dis- 
covered in the northeastern part of Plumas county : 


The area is almost flat, and surrounded on its edge by large boulders, which 
seem to be fragments of lava. It would be safe to say that on this little spot 
of ground one thousand boiling, steaming springs exist, and so loud is the sound 
produced by the escape of the steam, that it is impossible to distinguish the 
voice of a man ten feet from you. In eome of these springs there is a kind of 
sediment, about the consistency of common mush, which simmers and gurgles, 
and at times entirely closes the aperture, which is invariably succeeded by a 
deafening explosion, in the eseape of the confined steam. Everything smells 
strongly of sulphur, which may be gathered, in some instances, in large pieces, 
but is mostly found adhering to the rocks in the shape of palpable powder— . 
the effect of <paelnaes There is also another mineral produced in the same 
manner, resembling quinine in color and formation, but to the taste like alum, 
and there is no doubt but that it is alumina, On one side of said flat there is a 
kind of chalk, white as snow, and resembling plaster of Paris after having been 
prepared for casting. There is a little plain of this about twenty yards long, 
and about half that in width, as level as a floor. But what is the more re- 
markable feature is a stream of cold, pure water, running through the centre of 
the flat. You can safely move among the springs by submitting frequently to 
an-envelopment in sulphurous vapor. About one mile from the flat, at an ele- 
vation of three hundred feet above it, there is a round lake, in diameter about 
fifty yards, which is in a continual state of agitation, resembling the boiling of 
a caldron ; the earth arouna it is almost of a blood red. These springs are 
situated on the head waters of the north fork of Feather river and Lessen’s Peak. 


38.—PLATINA AND GOLD IN MISSOURI. 


Dr. Albert Koch refers to the discovery of these precious metals in Missouri, 
as follows: 


This vein, or deposit, I have found to be from forty to sixty feet in breadth, 
without, however, reaching the walls or earth side, and consists of green serpen- 
tine, running through granite, whose length or breadth has not been ascertained. 
The peeimens of this deposit, up to this time, show two per cent. of gold and 
platina, the gold bearing on an average two thirds of the amount, so that the 
worth of the pure metal obtained would be about $15 per ounce, or $270 per 
pound. Now, as the samples yielded two per ecent., it follows, of course, that 
one hundred pounds of mineral will contain a mixture of gold and platina to the 
amount of $400, or $10,752 worth in each ton of mineral. 

The gold deposits of Missouri are entirely different from those of California, 
Australia or Pike’s Peak, and eannot be followed at hap-hazard, but must be 
worked on a scientific plan; then they will not only vield an immense wealth to 
their immediate owners, but coniribute largely to the prosperity of the whole 
surrounding country. 

Lastly, I will only mention farther of this interesting formation, that there 
are several smaller veins running out from the principal artery. Of these 
small veins but little is known at present, as they olden erop out of make their 
appearance on the surface. Three of these have been slightly examined. One 
of the three makes its appearance at the edge of a small creek, two thirds of a 
mile from the opening of the principal deposit, and is of considerable interest to 
the geologist ; on it the matrix consists of hornblende, containing no gold, and 
only four fifths per cent. of platina. It presents itself in irregular rhomboids, 
from five to six and ten inches in length. By sinking a small shaft on this vein 
to a depth of twenty feet, it showed a breadth of twenty inches, whereas at the 
top it only measured ten inches. 
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A second vein, crossing the above at right angles, is very remarkable, in that 
it comes in immediate contact with the enclosing walls of the other, and consists 
of similar rhomboids, but much smaller, and having the appearance of having 
been pounded, the remaining space being filled up with rounded balls, whose 
centres appear to contain platina. 


4.-SEWING MACHINES. 


Though it is estimated that the labor of 300,000 hands has been dispensed 
with by the introduction of the sewing machine, it is yet true, iu point of fact, 
that hand labor in sewing is in as much demand as ever, and at rates which have 
not been reduced. In every respect, the introduction of such a machine must 
be a great public blessing. Would that the genius of the country could be 
equally successful in supplying a substitute for the exhausting drudgery of the 
pen. The following statistics have been furnished for our pages : 


In 1853—Sewing machines made........... Sosecesebeccscce 2,500 
1854 “ a Mes ete eee? Witte. t.4: SA 
1855 “ . MELLUEETL. vise et ee 3,600 
1856 ad - TP ig oe oh ee ceccerereneestscvecs 7,400 
1857 a . WSS KORTE Ss FS Pee N OE Aes de 12,735 
1858 " en, i ttt bb ead vais 17,659 
1859 “ “ aM PEERY eee Te -scoee. 48,000 
Total during 7 years............4. pet Onde. es deve. weneww CGR 


The manufacture of sewing machines is becoming an important branch of 
industry. Oné'firm alone employs upward of 400 hands, with a monthly pay- 
roll of $40,000; their works covering an area of nearly 4 acres in extent, and 
giving employment to a capital of $400,000. Estimating their average selling 
price at $85 (their value ranging from $50 to $150), we have $8.240,340 as the 
total amount for machines sold during the last seven years, one half of the sales 
having been transacted within the present year. 


5.—THE MARVELS OF INVENTION. 


Some one who has recently examined the reports of the Patent Office for the 
past tenjyears, publishes the following curious items. We are not sure to which 
of our exchanges the credit belongs. 

Among the thousand marvellous inventions which American genius has pro- 
duced within the last few years. are the following, compiled in an abstract from 
the Patent Office Report. Read them over, and then say if you ean, that there 
is nothing new under the sun. 

The “ye explains the principles of the celebrated Hobb lock. Its “ unpick- 
ability” depends on a secondary or false set of tumblers, which prevent instru- 
ments used in picking from reaching the real ones. Moreover, the lock is pow- 
der-proof, and may be loaded through the keyhole, and fired off till the burglar 
is tired of his fruitless work, or fears that the explosions will bring to view his 
experiments more witnesses than he desires. 

Doors and shutters have been patented that cannot be broken through with 
either pick or sledge-hammer. The burglar’s oceupation’s gone. 

A harpoon is described which makes the whale kill himself. The more he 
pulls the line, the deeper goes the sharp harpoon. 

An ice-making machine has been patented, whieh is worked by a steam engine. 
In an experimental trial, it froze several bottles of sherry, aud produced blocks 
of ice the size of a eubie foot when the thermometer was up to eighty degrees. 
It is caleulated that for every ton of coal put into the furnace it will make a ton 
of ice. 

From one examiner's report we gather some idea of the value of patents. A 
man who had made a slight improvement in straw cutters, took a model of his 
machine through the Western States, and after a tour of eight months, returned 
with $40,000. Another man had a machine to thrash and clean grain, which, in 
fifteen months, he sold for $60,000. These are ordinary cases, while such inven- 
tions as the telegraph, the planing machine, and India-rubber patents, are worth 


millions each. 
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Another examiner's report describes new electrical inventions. Among these 
#s an electrical whaling apparatus, by which the whale is literally “shocked to 
death.” Another is an dectro-atidde alarm, which rings bells and displays 
signals in case of fire and burglars. Another is an electric clock, which wakes 
you up, tells you what time it is, and lights a lamp for you at any time you 

please. 

. There is a “sound gatherer,” a sort of huge ear-trumpet, to be placed in front 
of a locomotive, bringing to the engineer’s ears all the noise ahead perfectly dis- 
tinct, notwithstanding the noise of the train. 

There is an invention that picks up pins from a confused heap, turns them 
around with their heads up, and sticks them in papers in regular rows. 

Another goes through the whole process of cigar-making, taking in leaves and 
turning out finished cigars. 

One machine euts eheese; another scours knives and forks; another rocks 
the cradle ; and seven or eight take in washing and caer | 

There is also a parlor chair patented that can be tipped back on two legs, and 
a railway chair patented that ean be tipped back in any position, without any 
legs at ail. 

There is also a patent hen’s nest, so completely arranged that the hen is con- 
staut!y cheated into the belief that it has a real egg to sit upon. although the 
genuine deposit is carefully stowed away clear out of the hen’s sight. 

Another patent is fora machine that counts passengers in an omnibus and 
takes their fares. When a very fat gentleman gets in, it counts two and charges 
double. 

There are a variety of patented guns that load themselves ; a fishing line that 
adjusts its own bait, and a rat trap that throws away the rat, and then baits 
itself and stands in the corner for another. 

There is a machine also, by which a man prints instead of writes his thoughts. 
It is played like a piane-forte, And speaking of pianos, it is estimated that 
9,000 are made every year in the United States, giving constant employment to 
1,900 persons, and costing over $2,000,000. 


6.—THE WASHOE SILVER MINES. 


As world-wide as is the fame of California for her gold resources, appear- 
ances indicate that she may one day be rivalled by adjacent territories in their 
production of silver. Not alone Sonora and Arizona hold forth pretensions of 
this kind, but her immediate neighbor to the eastward, the incipient territory of 
Nevada, is beginning to send forth this metal in its crude state, in such quan- 
tities as to leave no doubt of the immense mineral wealth of that interesting 
section of our public domain. A telegraph despatch from Carson City to the 
Sacramento Union, under date of October 20th, states that fourteen loads of 
silver ore. from the Washoe mnnes, passed through that place on the date 
mentioned, destined for San Francisco. Twenty-seven tons had been forwarded 
from one of the claims. and ten from another. This ore is of fabulous rich- 


_ hess, yielding from two to three thousand dollars per ton. One sixth of the 


claim of Welch & Co. was sold on the 20th inst. for $40,000. A _ recent 
analysis of the ore of Ophir Diggings, showed them to be rich in gold, as well 
as silver. The yield of the ore per ton, was $2,930 in gold, and $2,857 in silver. 
The black sand from placer diggings at Virginia City, yielded $3.000 in silver, 
and $300 in gold, per ton. The cost of transportation of silver ore to this city 
from these Carson bie Mines, is at’ present about $100 per ton, leaving an 
immense return for the labor expended in mining. 

A correspondent of the Mountain Messenger, writing of the mines at Virginia 
City, in the Washoe country, says: “ The only means of breaking the rock for 
gold saving purposes, is the Mexiean arastra, fifteen of which are now in use 
at Virginia City. The eclebrated gold and silver bearing quartz vein. which is 
in very close proximity to the town, is quite extensive, although but fifty feet 
of the ledye is row being worked. The vein is four feet in width, and quan 
containing gold as well as silver may be found so close together as to puzzle 
the brain of the greatest geologist liviag.” 
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History of South Carolina. 
Gilmore Simms. 


Catechism of United States History. 

By B. R. Carroll, of 8. C. 

These excellent School books are 
placed upon our table by the publish- 
ers. 

Mr. Simms’ History of South Caro- 
lina has been a standard work in schools 
and academies and in private libraries 
in that State, for the last fifteen years, 
and the distinguished author has just 
issued a new edition, revised and some- 
what enlarged. It is from the house 
of John Russel], Charleston. 

Mr. Carroll's Catechism has reached 
the fourth edition, the first having been 
noticed in our pages. Some little de- 
fects which were pointed out by us 
have been corrected, and the ae re- 
vised and almost re-written. Notes, 
biographical and geographical, have 
been added, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution of the 
United States, tables of the principal 
land and sea battles of our country, and 
a carefully prepared chronological 
chart of American history. 

Writers like Mr. Simms and Mr. Car- 
roll have done much to illustrate the 
history of the South, and to show how 
much it is capable of achieving in the 
highest walks of literature and scholar- 
ship. 


By Wm. 


The New American Cyclopedia—A pop- 
ular Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge. New-York: D. Appleton & 


Co. 

Vols. VI. and VII. are upon our 
table, and nearly complete the letter 
F. We have on several occasions re- 
ferred to this work as one of the ablest 
and most valuable for the library of 
the professional man, scholar, or pri- 
vate gentleman ; and think that, every- 
thing considered, it is quite as fair to 
al! sections of the Union as such a 
work can well be made. It is certainly 
the interest of the publishers to make 
it so, if we were to suppose their in- 
clinations, and that of the editors, to be 
to the contrary. If they have inserted 
certain names distasteful to the South, 
it is a fault common to all Cyclopedias, 
the purpose being to include in them 
persons who are or have been conspicu- 
ous for good or for evil. No morecan 





be expected than the impartial presen- 
tation of the views and opinions of the 
parties, and this seems to have been 
generally done. The biographies of 
* Calhoun,” “ Jefferson Davis,” “ Craw- 
ford,” etc., cannot be excepted to; and 
we do not think that any similar work 
has included so many Southern names. 
Among those from this section who 
have contributed articles, are John R. 
Thompson, editor of the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, Messrs. Robinson and 
Cooke, of Virginia, Professor Hubbard, 
of North Carolina, William Gilmore 
Simms, of South Carolina, T. A. Burke, 
of Georgia, D. L. Dalton and Judge 
Meek, of Alabama, Mr. MeTyeire, of 
Tennessee, and R. K. Crallé, of Virgi- 
nia. In their circular the publishers 
say, and we have no right to question 
their truthfulness : 


“The greatest pains have been taken by 
the editors to secure to all sections of the 
country a full and fair representation in the 
pages of the Cyclopaedia. They are impelled 
to impartiality both by self-interest, aud by 
their sense of right and justice. The repub- 
lic of letters knows no Nerth and no South, 
no East and no West; and no respectable 
literary man could for a moment so far for- 
get himself in the conduct of such a work, 
as to show or feel any sectional partiali- 
ties.” 


About $150,000 will be expended 
upon the work before its completion. 
The agent for the South is S. Colman, 
New-Orleans. 





Tut Report of the Commissioners of 
Free Schools, in Charleston, shows & 
very gratifying state of things. The 
whole number of teachers empleyed 
last year was 46, the number of pupils — 
was 2,786, and the average attendance 
1,454. 


Teachers’ salaries..... $18,290 06 


Cost per pupil....... 12 97 

Expended last year for 
construction........ 20,113 14 

Expended forfurnitare. 3,197 54 


es 


An excellent first-class Female Insti- 
tute has, we are pleased to know, been 
established in the city of Washington, 
under the auspices of Mrs. E. W. 
Smith, assisted by a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. Her recommenda- 
tions comprise the most distinguished 
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yew in the country, North or 
outh. 


“The house contains upward of thirty 
well-furni~hed rooms. In addition to which, 
several new buildings have been erected, in 
which are the school-room, sixty by thi:ty in 
size, and fitted up with improved desks from 
the Boston manufactory ; the studio, finely 
lighted from all sides; the gymnasium, sup- 
plied with vaulting-poles, ropes, ladders, 
rings, bowling-alley, &c.; and the stable, in 
which are kept a number of horses for the 
daily use of the pupils. The riding course, 
abouf a quarter of a mile long, is bedded 
with tan, as a preventive against injury from 
accident; and the entire premises are sur- 
rounded by a wall fourteen feet in height. 
Thus every facility is given to acquire a 
thorough, sesotbellh, and useful training. 

“The musie and dancing-room is very 
large, and was constructed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Wirt for his daughter on scientific 
acoustic principles. The walls are adorned 
with handsome paintings, and a hundred 
more, now in the hands of the framer, will 
he added to this collection in a few days,” 
&c., &e, 





By the Report of the Trustees of the 
University of Alabama, it appears that 
the expenditure was, for 1858, $29,292 
90, and for 1859, $33,762 55. The in- 
come is—State fund $15,000, and tui- 
tion charges $3,500. Although 104 of 
the youth of the State are entitled to 
receive their education free in this in- 
stitution, only 7 claimed the benefit of it 
in 1858-9, of which the Trustees com- 
plain. 1t is a common difficulty at the 
South to get persons to accept free in- 
struction in our colleges. At the college 
of Charleston there are few or no ap- 
plicants for the Boyce free scholarships. 





We have received the catalogue of 
the Female High School at Spartanburg, 
S. C., under the charge of Rev. W. 
Curtis, LL. D. It is now in most aue- 
cessful operation, with about 150 pu- 
pils, and is situated in one of the 
cheapest and healthiest regions of 
South Carolina. Drs. Curtis, father 
and son, have been long and favorably 
known to the people of the entire 
South. 





Through the liberal grants of public 
lands, and by the aid of the State gov- 
ernment, there is established, in a 
healthy location, near Alexandria, 
Louisiana, a State Seminary of Educa- 


Young Men, on the principle of 


tion +d D 
the Military Academies of the Caroli- 
nas, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and Mis- 
souri. We are glad to see these insti- 
tutions growing in number all over the 
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South. Military education is what our 
sons want, as, in all probability, they 
will soon be called upon to defend 
their hearthstones and their liberties. 
The Louisiana Institution is admirab] 
organized, under Superintendent Sher- 
man,who was a distinguished officer of 
the army, and several professors edu- 
eated at the leading institutions of 
Europe and of Virginia. Five cadets 
will 5 admitted from each Senatorial 
district of the State, and we trust that 
the number will soon be filled. 


Mr. Rinck, of Louisiana, sends us a 
cireular in which he proposes, if the 
necessary money can be obtained, to 
establish a Model Farm, near New- 
Orleans. We commend his plan to 
the attention of planters and other lib- 
eral citizens. He says: 


‘Phere does not exi-t in the North Ameri- 
can Union a single State more interested in 
the creation of model and experimental 
furms, agricultural societies and schools, 
than Louisiana, and yet she possesses none. 

“Is it not surprising that, in a country 
where the earnings of every individual de- 
pend entirely on the yearly produce of agri- 
culture; where the planter is all and all; 
where the fortune of the plantations rests 
on a single basis, the ability of the manager; 
where ruin follows readily on the steps of 
disorder or maladministration ; where a tal- 
ented overseer may double the income, and 
may be remunerated, with advantage, by a 
salary more considerable than the emoluments 
of the Governor of the State, that, in such a 
country, there does not exist a single insti- 
tution where the manly youth desiring to 
enter that most important career, can find 
the means of acquiring the instruction indis- 
pensable to the accomplishment of its various 
duties? 

“ This explains why the planter in need of 
an abie overseer, is often obliged to have re- 
course to the doubtful services of the first 
mechanic or pedlar chancing to pass on the 
public road. 

“This explains, and sadly, too, why so 
many young men. in Louisiana, abandon the 
most noble of all vocations and prefer to 
wither and starve in the over-crowded occu- 
pations of the city, without even the hope 
of a change in the future, rather than fullow 





the sure and happy road which would lead 
| them directly to health, fortune, and con- 
| sideration.” 

We wish it to be kept upon record 
exactly what 67 Black-Republican 
Members of Congress endorsed, and 


| contributed funds to have in general 
circulation. It is found in the Helper 
document : 





Tue Banser TO Stanp or Die sy.—In- 
| seribed on the banner which we herewith 
unfurl to the world, with the full and fixed 
determination to stand by it, or die by it, 
unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall be 
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pre ented, are the mottoes, which, in sub- 
stance, embody the principlex, as we con- 
eeive, that should govern us in our patri- 
otic warfare agiinst the mot subtle and iu- 
sidious foe that ever menaced the inalienable 
rights and liberties and dearest interests of 
America: 

1. Thorough organization and independent 
political action on the part of the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South, 

2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders; 
never another vote to any one who advocates 
the retention and perpetuation of human 
slayery. 

3. No co-operation with pro-slavery politi- 
cians; no fellowship with them in religion; 
no affiliation with them in society. 

4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants; 
no gueststip in slave-waiting hotels; no fees 
to pro-slavery law)ers; no employment of 
pro-slavery physicians; »o audience to pro- 
slavery parsons. 

5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slave- 
holders. 

6. Abrupt d scontinuance of sub.cription 
to pro-slavery newspapers. 

To these are added thi, language. addressed 
to Southern slaveholders: “ Hencefoi th, sirs, 
we are demandunts, not suppliants We de- 
mand our right, vothing more, nothing less 
It is fur you to decide whether we are t~ have 
justice peaceably or by violence—‘or. whatever 
consequences may follow, we are determined 
to have it, one way or the other.” 





While many Northern papers have 
aflected to ridicule the panie which, for 
® moment, the Harper's Ferry affair 
seemed to create in the Old Dominion, 
the New-York Ezpress turns the tables 
completely, Ly showing how fearful 
was the consternation which prevailed 
in that city in 1781, on the mere rumor 
of an insurrection, when there were only 
about 1,200 slaves out of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. , 

“The whole population,” says the 
Express, * was thrown into a paroxysm 
of rage and fear. The military pura- 
ded the streets almost continually. 

* There were at that time only eight 
lawyers in New-York, all of whom vol- 
unteered their services to the govern- 
ment, and assisted by turns in the pros- 
ecution. leaving the miserable prison- 
ers without the aid of counsel. To 
obtain the required evidence upon 
which to base a sentence, pardon and 
freedom were offered to any who would 
turn king's evidence, and by this means 
any amount of testimony, to almost 
any fact, could be obtained. While 
there was no one to say a single word 
to the aceused, the lawyers vied with 
each other in seurrility, in heaping 
abuse upon them, in which they were 
outdone by the judge, when he came 
to pass sentence. Many purclinsed 
their own lives ly confessing their par- 
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ticipation in crimes of which it was 
afterward proved they knew nothing, 
and accusing others; and, strangest of 
all. some conf.ssed at the stake their 
guilt, who knew nothing of the things 
with which they were charged. 

“ As the result of this bloody delu- 
sion, thirteen were burned, eighteen 
hanged, and seventy transported. The 
publie blood seemed now to be some- 
what satisfied, and the frenzy began to 
abate ; a reaction at length ensued, and 
the persons remaining in prison were 
set at liberty.” 


—_— 


South Carolina has appointed the 
Hon. C. G. Memminger, one of her 
ablest sons, as Commissioner to present 
certain resolutions at the bar of the 
legislature of Virginia; even as that 
State, in an important crisis once sent 
B. Watkins Leigh to South Carolina. 
The resolutions smack of the old Colo- 
nial times, and of * times which tried 
men’s souls.” They were drawn up by 
Mr. Memminger himself, and are an- 
nexed, together with a summary of 
his remarks in offering them. They 
were adopted unanimously : 


“1. Resolved, That it is the deliberate 
opinion of this General Assembly that the 
slaveholding Stites should immediately 
unite together to concert measures for united 
action. 

“2. Resolved, That the foregoivg resolu- 
tion be communicated by the Governor to 
all the slaveholding States, with the 
earnest request of the State, thit they will 
appoint deputies. and adopt such measures 
«8 will, in their judgment, promo‘e the said 
meeting. 

“3. Resolved, That a Special Commissioner 
be appeinted by this Génersl Assembly to 
communi a'e the foregoing resolution:o te 
Sta‘e of Virginia. and to communicate to the 
authorities of that State the cordial 8, mp:- 
thy of South Carolina with the people of 
Virginia, and their earnest desire to unite 
with them in measures of common defenve 

“4. Resolved. That the State of Suuh 
Carolina owes it to her own citizens to pro- 
tect them and their property f.om every 
enemy ; and that for the purpose of milita.y 
preptration for any emergency the sum «f 
one hund:ed thousand dollars be appropriated 
for military contingencies. 

“The first measure must be a mecting of 
deputies from the Southein States We wust 
covsult together in this matter. if poss'b'e, 
and carry uvited counsels to our action. 
There was a chance of gaiving one State to 
foin us now. Virginia would join us in 
coun el, and it was ouly right and proper 
that we should make the propo ition to her 
She had sent a commi-sioner to us in our 
troubles of 1833, bearing her counsel a: d 
8) mpathy, and Jet us do the same now in re- 
turn. We could not do less and do our duty. 
Let us sen the ablest man here, and let him 
re, resent the matter to the people, and, if 
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possible, to the Legislature of Virginia. By 
this means we might get a convex:tion at 
Richmond, which wou'd make a beginning 
in the great cause. He therefore proposed 
deputi.s to a Southern Convention, should 
this desirable object be attained, and Vi:ginia 
and the South bs induced to join us, 

* But there was, he said, a further duty. 
As a body of legislators, we owed something 
to our own people. If we were in earnest, 
and he hoped every one who had raised his 
voice here was in earnest, we must prepare 
ourselves for a seat in that august assemb!ly— 
a Southern Congress. He then spoke of the 
necessity of a feeling of security in all 
qnarters—that pavics must be avoided, and 
of the means necessary to affect these re- 
sults, by increa-ing our military defences, 
organizing our militia, and replenishing the 
tressury. It was idie to expect the forbear- 
ance of the North, and we must prepare our- 
selves to meet the result of our action, what- 
ever it may be. He was willing to give any 
amount of money to this end, but he wanted 
it judiciously expended in strengthening our 
means of defence.” 


Though we have no opinion what- 


ever of the so-called “ Union Meetings” | 


which are being held in every part of 
tke North, and look upon them as ra- 
ther an old story which can deceive 
nobody, nor set anybody aright, we 
are not indifferent at the same time to 
the bold and manly services of some of 
our friends who have been conspicuous 
at these meetings. While there have 
been renegades at the South who were 
often found denying that we have in 
reality anything serious to complain 
of from the North—heatwhat a North- 
ern man and an eminent citizen, Daniel 
S. Dickinson, felt called upon to say in 
the heart of the Empire State of New- 
York! 


‘*Scarcely had we completed emancipation 
in our own State, before a clamor was raised 
for the repeal of the law permitting the citi- 
zens of other States, pa sing through this 
State, or sojourning in it, upon business or 
pleasure, for nine months, to bring with 
them the servants of their household, and 


retain them and return with them, and the } 


act was repealed without advantage to a 
single human being, in derogation of State 
comity and good faith, in a spirit of menace 
and hostility, in vio'ation of all social 
propriety and commercial interest and com- 
merce. 

“Churches, North and South, which had 
long formed a strong band of union in their 
general associations, and had taken sweet 
counsels together in their conferences and 
organizations, became severed. The serpent 
of sectional di-cord had crawled into this 
Eden, where songs of redeeming grace and 
dying love were sung by children of a com- 
mon father together, when if there had been 
one spot on earth exempt from the influences 
of this fell sectional spirit, it should have 
been there; and representatives from free 
States, with true pharisaical sanctity, thank- 
ed God that they were not as other men, and 
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dissolved the connection, because of the 


great sin of slavery. 

“ Publications, for many years, have been 
sown like dragon’s teeth over the land, ca!- 
culated and intended to disturb the relation 
between master aid slave— ocieties have 
been organized and endowed—funds raised 
and accumulated, arms and deadly weapons 
and munitions have been gathered together 
in buildings consecrated to the service of 
the Almighty, tu crusade against slave- 
holders. 


“ Pulpits have been desecrated to the base 
service of sectionalism; missionaries have 
been sent forth to war upon slavery—strong 
combinations for the stealing and running 
off of slaves, and to prevent the reclamation 
of fugitives have been formed; personal 
liberty bills, to defeat federal laws and over- 
ride the Constitution, have been passed; all 
right of equality, in theory or in pract ce, in 
the common peoperty of the Union, has been 
denied them, and one incessant tone of de- 
nunciation has been heap-d ujon slavery 
and siave States. and slaveholders, fiom one 
enl of the free States to the other, until it 
has become incorporated into our whole sys- 
tem. It has not only furnished the virus for 
party inflammation in our political con- 
tests, where demagogues furnish the staple, 
and ignorance, aud prejudice, and pa-sion, 
and fanatici-m, construct the fabric, but it 
enters largely into our religious and rocial 
org inizatious. 

** Last, though not least, comes the foray 
of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, u-hered in 
with stealth, fraud, robbery, murder, treason, 
and attempted insu: rection.” 





Some remarks upon the President's 
Message and the Reports of the Depart- 
ments must be reserved for another 
number. We shall then make an an- 
alysis for preservation of these import- 
ant documents. At present our refer- 


| ences must be brief. 


What the President says in regard to 
the effects of the opening of the slave 
trade upon Africa can at most provoke 
a smile when coming from such a 
source. With all the knowledge which 
recent histories furnish, going to show 
that wars in Africa are as universal as 
they were among the American In- 
dians, and that in the absence of the 
slave trade its captives are regularly 
put to death, the President, and we 
say it with respect, can yet consent to 
talk such nonsense as this : 


“On the other hand, when a market for 
African slaves shall no longer be furni: hed in 
Cuba, and thus all the world be closed against 
th's trade, we may then indulge a reasonable 
hope for the gradual imp: ovement of Africa. 
The chief motive of war among the tiibes. 
will cease whenever there is no longer any 
demand for slaves. The resources of that 


fertile but miserable country might then be 
developed by the hand of industry and afford 
subjects for legitimate foreign and domeé-te 
commerce. In this manner Christianity and 











civilization may gradually penetrate the ex- 
isting gloom.’ 


What irreparable injury must we 
have done to Africa in the past ? 

The Post-Ofice Department is in a 
condition just now that is truly hu- 
miliating, its expenditures being about 
twice the amount of its revenues. We 
regret not to be satisfied by the Presi- 
dent’s argument in justification of his 
course in regard to the failure of the 
post-office bill at the Jast session. 
Congress should have been called to- 
gether whatever might have been the 
party consequences. 

The ¢arif/ too must be raised.. This 
we expected. Let the manufacturers 
bristle up! Where is Mr. Boyce with 
his plan of Direct Taxation? Which 
way shall we fly now from Lowell, 
Lynn, and the Keystone Foundries ? 
Says the President : 


“It will appear from the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that it isextremely 
doubrful, to say the least, whether we shall 
be able to pass through the present and the 
next fiscal year without providing additional 
revenue. This can only be accompli-hed by 
strictly confining the appropriations within 
the estimates of the different Departments, 
without making an allowance for any addi- 
tional expenditures which Congress may 
think proper, in their discretion, to author- 
ize, and without providing for the redemp- 
tion of any portion of the $20,000,000 of 
treasury notes which have been already 
issued. In the event of a deficiency, which 
I consider probable, this ought never to be 
supplied by a resort to additional loans, It 
would be a ruinous practice in the days of 
peace and prosperity to go on increasing the 
national debt to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the Government. This policy would crip- 
ple our resources and impair our credit in 
ease the existence of war should render it 
necessary to borrow muney. Should such a 
deficiency occur as I apprehend, I would 
recommend that the necessa-y revenue be 
raised by an increase of our present duties on 
imports. I need not repeat the opinions ex- 
pressed in my last annual me<sage as to tle 
best mode and manner of accomplishing this 
object, and shall now merely observe that 
the e have since undergone no change.” 





As the Presidential election is soon 
coming round, and all the fierce ele- 
ments of party warfare are to be set in 
action, we have been tempted to look 
again into a little volume which was 
published a few years ago by an em- 
inent son of Louisiana, now in retire- 
ment, entitled, “ The School for Poli- 
tics, a dramatic Novel.” Eschewing 
whatever may be personal or local in 
it, we shall, if time admits, before long, 
present to our readers a few of the 








| battling in our defence. 
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charming and life-like pictures which 
it furnishes of the game vf politics, as 
it is now understood, its tricks, and its 
quirks, its corruptions and infamies, 
together with some suggestions 
prompted by the text. In these latter 
days of the Republic, the picture that 
will be life-like in Maine. will suit as 
well Oregon or Ohio, so wide-spread 
and incurable seems the leprosy. Re- 
ferring to a recent election in New- 
York, a writer from that city informs 
Us : 


“ Offices of all sorts, from the headships of 
departments down to the humblest of clerical 
clerks, were bargained and paid for. Thou- 
sands of dollars were distributed in sums of 
$50 or $100 each to the notorious ward poli- 
ticians who could control (that is buy up) 
from a dozen to fifty votes a piece. Hun- 
dreds of ‘liquor shops’ were chartered for 
the day by the opposing factions, and from 
them “ fighting rum” was furnished, free to 
all who voted the right ticket. By twelve 
o’clock noon there were at least six dozen 
men in the neighborhood of every down-town 
poll drunk and quarrelsome. ready and anx- 
ious to whip any man who would not vote 
for ‘Fernandy Wud’ or ‘Have-a-mare.’ 
It was only the overpowering strength of the 
police and the large military reserve that 
preverted a general and sanguinary riot 
among all those wild opposing elements. 
The usual price of votes was an unlimited 
supply of grog for the day—but thousands 
were obtained by the payment of cash in 
hand, from $2 to $5 each.” 





One of the most gratifying signs in 
the darkness*of the present hour, is 
to be traced in the actions of the vari- 
ous New-England Societies, which 
throughout the South celebrated, as is 
their wont, recently, the anniversary 
of the “ Landing of the Pilgrims.” The 
tone of the speakers at the meetings in 
Charleston and New-Orleans, was, 
without exception, that of men who, 
for weal or for woe, had identified 
themselves with the section they had 
made their home, and when the issue 
comes, we have not a doubt these 
adopted ettizens will be found, for the 
most part, foremost in the fray, boldl 
Mr. J. H. 
Taylor, a New-Englander, at Charles- 
ton, said : 

“ There are but two alternatives—the one to 
remain in the present Union, gradually yield- 
ing to the pre-sure that is upon Southern in- 
stitutions until these shall be so crippled, 
confined, and smothered, as to perixh by atro- 
phy, leaving the body politic without vigor 
or life, or asserting our rights—assume the 
dignity of independent States, and then or- 
ganize a government upon a principle that 
will recognize harmeny in all conditions of 
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abor, and under all the arrangements of a 
wise over-ruling Providence.” 





As it may be convenient for refer- 
ence, we give the authorities from 
which the great Union meeting at. New- 
York. deduced the conelusion, “that 
the Union, as established by our fore- 
fathers, was one of slaveholding and 
of non-slavehoiding States.” 


1. In the compact of the Constitution (art 
1, sec. 2), recognizing slaves as persons to be 
represented by their masters. and as property 
to be taxed upon those masters. 

2. In the compact (art. 1, sec. 8) that Con- 
gress shall have power to suppress insurrec- 
tions. 

3. Art. 1, see 9, in prohibiting Congress to 
suppress the slave trade prior to 1808, and in 
giving Congress the power to impose «& tax or 
duty upon each slave imported before that 
time, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
slave. 

4. In the compact (art. 4, sec. 2) to de- 
liver up, on claim of the party to whom slave 
service may be dune, the person or slave held 
to such se.vice or labor. [Hi! hi! hi'] 

5. In the compact (art. 4, sec. 4), upon the 
application of any Legislature or executive of 
a State, to protect said State against domes- 
tic violence. [Cheers.] 

And whereas, the Federal Government has, 
from its origin, been administered by the Ex- 
ecutive, by Congress, and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, not only in the 
letter but in the spirit of these compacts. 
[Applause.] 

1. Before and after the old Confederation, 
in the division of the then unsettled Terri- 
tories, by declaring all north of the Ohio to 
be non-slaveholding, and all south of the 
Ohio to be slaveholding. 

2. In the Ordinance, July 13, 1787, making 
free the territory, now Ohio, Indiana, Tili- 
nois and Michigan, but providing therein, 
also, for the surrender of fugitive slaves. 

3. In the acts, President Washington ap- 
proving, admitting into the Union the Ter- 
ritory of Kentucky, slaveholding, then the 
property of Virginia, and afterward the ter- 
ritory of Franklin, slaveholding, now Ten- 
nessee, then the property of North Carolina, 

4. In the ordinance, April 7, 1796, John 
Adams approving, organizing the Mississippi 
Territory, then belonging to Georgia, now 
Alabama and Mississippi, in which was es- 
pecially excepted therefrom the anti-slavery 
clause of the Northwestern Territory, in 
these words: 

“* Excepting and excluding the last article 
of the ordinance of 1787.” 

5. In the fugitive slave law of 1793, George 
Washington approving, which passed the 
Senate unanimously, and House—ayes 48, 
nays7. 

6, In the purchase of Louisiana, President 
Jefferson approving, all that vast region 
west of the Missis-ippi, stretching to the 
Pacific Ocean and to the British possessions, 
ali of which was, under the laws of France or 
Spain, slaveholding, and larger in extent at 
that time than the whole United States. 

7. In the treaty of 1783—ninth article— 
providing again-t the deportation of slaves, 
with the official correspondence of Washing- 





ton, Randolph, Gouverneur Morris, and 
John Jay, thereon, 

8. In the judiciary act, 1789—34th section 
—adopting the constitutional laws of the 
several States, which recognize slaves as 
property as well as persons. 

9. In the acts enumerating slaves for the 
purpose of direct taxation, especially the act 
of 1813, James Madison approving, which as- 
sessed taxes upon the land, dwelling houses 
and slaves, at the value each of them was 
worth in money. 

10. In the treaty of Ghent, 1814, under 
which, from Great Britain, our government 
received $1,200,000, and paid it over to the 
owners of deported slaves. 

ll. In the purchase of Florida, in 1819, a 
slaveholding territory, from Spain. 

12. In the decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, of the constitutionality 
of the act of 1793, in Priggs’ case, and of the 
like act of 1850, in tes | case before any of 
the high courts, Federal or State, unless in 
one State court in Wisconsin—and in divers 
other decisions upon laws, ordinances, and 
treaties. [Cries of “That's so.”’] 


From the shades of private life 
which he adorns, as he has adorned 
the most illustrious positions in the Re- 
public, and deserted ite highest plau- 
dits, that truly State-Rights’ man, Ex- 
President Pierce, writes to a Boston 
meeting : 


“ It is not the recent invasion of Virginia 
which should awaken our strongest appre- 
hension. but the teachings, still vehemently 
persisted in, from which it sprung, with the 
inevitable necessity which evolves the effect 
from the cause. 

So, again, it isto be remembered that those 
who boldly approve and applaud the acts of 
treason and murder perpetrated within the 
limits of Virginia, are not the most danger- 
ous enemies of the constitution and the Un- 
ion. Subtle, crafiy men, who, passing by du- 
ties and obligations, habituaily appeal to 
sectional prejudices and passions, by denoun- 
cing the ins‘itutions and people of the South, 
and thus inflame the Northern mind to the 
pitch of resistance to the clear provisions of 
the fundamental law, who, under plausible 
pretexts, addressed to those prejudices and 
passions, pass local laws designed to evade 
constitutional obligations, are really and 
truly, whether they believe it or not. the 
men who are hurrying us upon swift destruc- 
tion,” 





The exodus of Southern Students re 
cently from the Colleges of the North 
is a matter for public gratulation. 
There has been no reason for many 

ears why Southern students should 
betake themselves to such inhospitable 
climes, seeing that our own institutions 
of learning are not surpassed by any 
on the continent. In what are the 
Medical Colleges of New-Orleans and 
Charleston behind those of the North ? 














Cannot Theology be learned as well at 
Columbia or Greenville, S. C., as at 
Hamilton College, where there are nu- | 


merous colored students ? What in- | 


stitutions of learning are better organ- | 
ized than the Universities of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, or the South Carolina College ? 

n the arts and manufactures, we are 
not yet ready for independence, but let | 
things go on as they have and we soon | 
will be. The “Old Dominion” has 
begun the movement in the right di- 
rection. 





Mr. Armour of Texas has submitted | 
to us the plan of a breakwater for the 
deepening the passes of the Mouth of 
the Mississippi, which scems to have 
some merit. 

The plan proposed by Craig and | 
Righter, and in part carried out in the | 
same quarter, has undoubtedly im- | 
proved the navigation of the river. It | 
was to reduce the width of the channel | 
by the operation of piling, and by the 
construction of a breakwater. Colonel 
Long, of the United States Engineers, | 
admitted that a depth of from three to | 
five feet additional had been obtained 
by this work, though but a very tem- | 
porary structure. During the present | 
season no interruptions have been met | 
with at the mouth of the river, and 
those of last season are asserted, in 
certain quarters, to have happened | 
from the negligence of the Tow Boat | 
Company, but of this we have not the | 
means of forming an opinion. This | 
Company is now at work for the gov- | 
ernment, and is receivirg the unex- | 
pended balance of the appropriations. 





Ex-Senator Charles T. James, of 
Rhode Island, has requested us to 
make known to the Southern people 
at large, and particularly to any com- 
pany ef them, who are about to estab- | 
ish manufactories in their midst ; that 
it will afford him great pleasure %o 
visit them, and to impart all informa- 
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| the mechanical and monetary working 


| a thorough gentleman, and a Demo- 


| the brilliant pen of “ Python,” which has, 





tion which his long experience has 
taught, to enable them to carry out 
their ends. General James has been 
extensively engaged in manufactures 
for years, and is conversant, both with 


of this great industrial pursuit. He is 


erat of the old-school. 


{\G~ Severan able articles are received 
too late for the present issue, and must be P 
held over for the March number. Among 
them is a paper f.om the distinguishe] jurist, 
Judge Hopkins, of Mobile, and another from 


on so many occasions, iliustrated the pages 


of the Review, and which,in this instance, 





is employed ina most masterly expo ition of 

the designs and purposes of Black-Republi- 

cani m; showing,in a manner which cannot 

be contradicted, the degradation and ruin 

which must ensue to the South, should she, ® -* 
in an unhappy hour, assent to the inaugur a 

tion of such a party to the control of the 

Republic. 


{3S Erratom.—On page 575, of November 
number, it is said that Dr. Maxcy was the " 
head of the University of South instead of 


North Carolina. 


>> Tus attention of our friends is called 
again to our editorial note in the January 
number of the Review, page 123, and to the 
special circular which has been sent out 
from the office This is the season for them 
to act. 

{G> The books received too late for this 


month will be noticed in our next. 





